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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Your Key to Understanding 
World News 


The Key section which comes to you 
this week is bound in with the regular 
magazine features. The contents of the 
Key, however, take the place of the 
usual feature articles. Pages K-1 through 
K-32 make up the Key section. The 
other pages (1-8 and: 41-48) include 
“Understanding the News” (pp. 6-8) 
which teachers will want students to 
read regularly in Senior Scholastic. 


The World-Wide Conflict (K-1) 


If we have been keeping our eye on 
the ball since the end of World War II, 
we have observed the mounting chal- 
lenge of communism to our way of life. 
Some of the milestones of Red aggres- 
sion are noted in this brief foreword. 


Things to Do 

1. Have students locate on the Key 
maps the countries which have been 
most influenced by communism. As they 
are located on the Key maps a student 
can point out the countries on the large 
Scholastic Magazine.’ 1953-54 News 
Map of the World. As each country is 
pointed out, its location with reference 
to the Soviet Union should be com- 
mented upon. What general conclusions 
can we draw as to the parts of the 
world in which Soviet influence is the 
greatest? 

2. As each country is named have 
pupils study the essential information 
about it in “Nations of the World” (K- 
16, K-17, K-18). 


The Cold War Today (K-2) 


The change of Administration - in 
Washington and the death of Stalin are 
seen as major developments in the 
struggle between democracy and com- 
munism. Evidence of unrest within the 
Soviet Union and in the satellites is 


noted, 


Discussion Questions 
1. What does the expression “cold 
war’ mean to you? 





notebooks. 


Teaching Aids. 





HOW TO USE THE KEY ISSUE 


1. Give students about five minutes to skim the contents of the issue. 
Invite attention to the Key, which has specially numbered pages, K-1—K-32. 


2. Ask pupils to give reasons why this issue of Senior Scholastic is a val- 
uable reference work. Re-examine such reference features as the maps, 
“Nations of the World” (K-16), “Only Yesterday” (K-19), “Milestones of 
Living History” (K-21), etc. Suggest to class advisability of bringing the 
Key to class daily. Holes may be punched in the Key for binding in looseleaf 


3. Lessons based on Key materials may be developed as suggested in 








2. If you had been an American 
newspaper man in Moscow when Stalin 
died, how would you have described 
the importance of the event to the 
American people? 

3. What evidence have we of unrest 
in the Soviet Union? Why is our State 
Department anxious to know about 
events inside Russia? 


Pressure Points Around the 
World (K-3) 


Internal problems with their implica- 
tions for world peace, in the major re- 
gions of the world, are summarized in 
this valuable survey. Countries within 
each of the following regions are pin- 
pointed: Northeast Asia, Southeast Asia, 
the Middle East, Europe, Africa, and 
Latin America. 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you had an opportunity of visit- 
ing one of the regions described in the 
article, “Pressure Points Around the 
World,” which would you choose? 
Why? 

2. Asia’s share of our military and 
economic aid funds has been increased 
from 14 per cent to 37 per cent. Do you 
think that the increase is justified by 
world developments? Defend your an- 
swer. (Countries mentioned should be 
referred to in the Key maps.) 

3. Why do European countries con- 


tinue to receive the bulk of our military 
and economic. aid? 


Things to Do 


1. Round-table discussions can be 
organized on one or more of the fol- 
lowing questions: “Should the war in 
Korea be continued if the Communists 
refuse to permit the unification of Ko- 
rea?” “Shall we encourage Japanese ex- 
ports to the United States?” “Should 
Communist China be admitted to the 
U. N.?” “Should we send troops to Indo- 
China if the Chinese Communists send 
troops to fight against the Viet Nam 
government?” “Should there be a plebi- 
scite in Trieste?” “Should we increase 
our economic aid to Israel?” “Should 
French rule in Morocco be debated by 
the U. N. Security Council?” etc. 

A panel of four pupil “experts” can 
exchange opinion on the question. After 
the experts have had their say, the 
audience (class) can ask questions or 
make comments. A pupil chairman can 
introduce the question, preside, and 
summarize the discussion. The school 
or local library should be used by the 
experts for additional reading. A lesson 
on the use of the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature will be helpful in 
assuring the success of round-tables and 
similar discussions. 

2. The 1953-54 News Map of the 
World can be kept up to date by a com- 
mittee. New developments can be sum- 





2-T 


marized, typed, and placed over appro- 
priate parts of the map. 


Maps (K-4, K-5, K-7, K-8, K-10, 
K-12, K-14) 


All of the areas and countries de- 
scribed in “Pressure Points Around the 
World” (beginning on K-3) are shown 
in this concise atlas. These include maps 
of Northeast Asia, Southeast Asia, West- 
ern Europe, Germany and the Middle 
East, Africa,- South America, and a 
global projection based on the North 
Pole. 


Things to Do 


Strengthen your pupils’ knowledge of 
werld geography by using the maps at 
every opportunity to help visualize the 
places described in discussion. Rather 
than simply point to a country, locate it 
in relation to other sensitive areas of 
the world. Formosa, for example, would 
mean little by itself. In relation to the 
Chinese coast, Korea, and Japan, how- 
ever, it becomes more meaningful in 
the world picture. 

Spend some time in interpreting the 
global projection based on the North 
Pole (K-14). Raise questions as to 
direction of flight between San Fran- 
cisco and Moscow, New York and 
London, etc. Invite attention to the 
necessity for weather stations and air 
bases in Alaska and the region of the 
North Pole. 


Forms of Government (K-15) 


Yardsticks by which we can measure 
democratic and totalitarian governments 
are offered in this article. Among the 
democracies, the political systems of 
Great Britain and the United States are 
compared. 


Things to Do 


1. Study the first ten amendments to 
‘ the U. S. Constitution (Bill of Rights). 
Give examples of American experience 
which show that the Bill of Rights is 
carried out in practice in our country. 
2. Superior students may be referred 
to U. S. Government publications on 
totalitarianism; e.g., Fascism in Action, 
by Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, Government Print- 
ing Office (1947); Communism in Ac- 
tion, same author and publisher (1946); 
The Strategy and Tactics of World 
Communism, by House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, G. P. O. (1948). 


Only Yesterday (K-19) 
The great events of the period 1939- 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
October 7, 1953 


National Affairs Article: The Supreme 
Court—Function of the Court in shaping 
our history; how the Court comes to a 
decision and the controlling factors; 
how the President selects a Chief Jus- 
tice and the role of the Chief Justice in 
the operation of the Court. 

Foreign Affairs Article: Germany To- 
day—Background survey of events in 
West Germany and an analysis of what 
the results of the recent election mean 
to the Free World. 

Forum Topic of the Week: 2-D or 
Not 2-D?—A forum presentation of the 
question that faces the film industry— 
and American and world audiences— 
with respect to three-dimensional films. 


1953 inclusive, are listed in chronologi- 
cal order. 


Milestones of Living History 
(K-21) 


This reference feature contains the 
texts or synopses of vital documents on 
which world peace rests. 


United Nations (K-23, K-24, 
K-25) 


The functions of the principal bodies 
and specialized agencies of the U. N 
are explained. There is also an illumi- 
nating chart of the U. N. structure. 


Things to Do 


Have a class reporter report briefly 
on a current problem of the General 
Assembly or Security Council. The place 
of the discussion in the world peace 
picture can be evaluated by ‘he class. 


The United States (K-26—K-30) 


“Meet the Cabinet” (K-26). Pictures 
of the Cabinet members, capsule biog- 
raphies, and brief histories of their de- 
partments are presented. 

“Uncle Sam’s Alphabet Agencies” 
(K-28). The most important agencies 
in the Executive Office of the President, 
independent agencies, and agencies 
controlled by Congress are described 
briefly. 

“The Armed Forces of the U. S.” 
(K-29). The Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Women’s Military Services, and U. S. 
forces abroad are described. 

“Words in the News” (K-30). A short 
dictionary of important terms widely 
used in the social sciences. 


Quick Quiz 

Much of the material in the Key lends 
itself to objective testing. Pupil com- 
mittees may be asked to prepare such 
tests on such sections as “Words in the 
News” (K-30), “Nations of the World” 
(K-16), etc. You may wish to use the 
following quiz questions (based on the 
article, “Pressure Points Around the 
World”) as a test and/or examples for 
the committees. 

Write the numbers 1-10 along the 
left hand margins of your papers. Listen 
to the question once. When it is re- 
peated} write the correct answer on your 
paper. 

1. In what country was a war be- 
tween the U. N. and Communist aggres- 
sor nations recently halted by a truce? 
(Korea) 

2. What Communist country has 
been trying to gain admission to the 
U. N. with Russian support for several 
years? (Communist China) 

3. In what country in Asia have the 
French been fighting a war since 1946? 
(Indo-China) 

4. What countries have been quar- 
reling over ownership of Kashmir? 
(India and Pakistan) 

5. What Middle Eastern country has 
forced the British to give up important 
oil holdings? (Iran) 

6. What countries have been disput- 
ing over control of Trieste? (Italy and 
Yugoslavia) 

7. What Middle Eastern country has 
encouraged tens of thousands of dis- 
placed persons from Europe to settle on 
its land? (Israel) 

8. What country is the world’s young- 
est republic? (Egypt) 

9. In what European country did pro- 
U. S. forces recently win a sweeping 
election victory? (West Germany) 

10. In what country has the govern- 
ment policy of separating natives from 
the white minority led to serious race 
conflicts? (Union of $outh Africa) 


Why Study English? 

A four-page insert entitled “Why 
Study English?” will! be a special feature 
of the Oct. 7 issue of Senior Scholastic. 

This insert will be of unique value in 
motivating the English student who 
asks, “What good is English going to do 
me if I go into electronics, mechanics, 
nursing, etc.?” Sponsored by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, “Why Study 
English?” will stress the importance of 
communication skills in any job, 
whether it be that of a General Electric 
engineer or a farmer. A lesson plan in 
the Teacher Edition will make sugges- 
tions for using this insert in the class- 
room. 
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WHAT A ROUGH SPOT. 
EXAMS TOMORROW AND 
NOT ENOUGH PEP TO 
PICK UPA 




















THEN ILL REALLY TACKLE SEE WHAT THE OTHER N'T SEEM TO BUCKLE DOWN, 
| THE BOOKS. GUYS ARE DOING. | HADDYA THINK 2 
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HAVEN'T CRACKED B Oy IM CHIQUITA BANANA 

A BOOK. WISH I mi \\A) AND IVE COME TO SAY 

HAD JUST A LITTLE A BANANA M/LK SHAKE | DO YOU 
ENERGY / WILL HELP YOU OUT TODAY/ KNOW. 1 


PEEL BETTER 
ALREADY. 
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next_ DAL t— THANKS, XX REMEMBER, MY BANANA MILK SHAKES ARE 
CHIQUITA S. MISS JONES.. NUTRITIOUS AS WELL AS DELICIOUS. 
BANANA MILK SHAKE) AND THANKS 
RATES "A” WITH TO YOU TOO, ; 
ME, TOO / CHIQUITA / CHIQUITA’S 
“ EP ‘Banana Milk Shake 
, - 
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~~ M a and ice cream, if desired. Mix well. 
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SS 5 Serve immediately. Makes 1 tall 
2 é or 2 smaller drinks. 
“\ oF ] *Use fully ripe banana. . . peel well flecked with brown. 
Tia :.. 0 S\ y : UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, North River, New York 6 
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Slice a banana into a bowl. 

Whip with rotary egg beater or 

electric mixer until smooth and creamy 
Add 1 cup (4 pint) COLD milk, 
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OES your school have a camera 

club? If it does, you already know 
how valuable such a club can be. If not 
—you might be one of the students who 
could help to get one rolling. 

One of the major problems of school 
camera clubs every September is decid- 
ing on a list of activities for club mem- 
bers to follow throughout the year. Last 
year Scholastic Magazines inaugurated 
Camera Club Exchange Bulletins to 
help to meet this problem. We are con- 
tinuing the Bulletins again this year 
and the first one will be available in a 
few weeks. Meanwhile, if your camera 
club is short on ideas for beginning the 
1953-54 school year—or if you need 
suggestions for a new club—we'll be 
glad to send you one or two back issues 
of Scholastic Magazines Camera Club 
Exchange Bulletins which were pub- 
lished last semester. 


For the Record 


Camera club members—or any stu- 
dents who enjoy taking pictures—can 
use their hobby as a way of “getting in 
on” many different school functions. 
Your school newspaper and year book, 
for instance, will appreciate good pho- 
tographs of school activities. Athletic 
teams and clubs are usually eager to 
have picture records of their activities. 

The photograph below is one that any 


school yearbook or newspaper would be 
glad to print. Equally exciting or inter- 
esting photographs might be taken at a 
school dance, in the cafeteria, or at a 
play rehearsal. 


it’s News! 


e For those of you interested in flash 
photography, the Kalart Company of- 
fers a free booklet entitled “Secrets of 
Press Photographers,” which contains 
helpful and interesting data about tak- 
ing pictures with a flashbulb. You may 
obtain the booklet free by writing to 
Kalart, Dept. SS-9, Plainville, Conn. 


e We have good news for all of you 
camera fans who would like to try en- 
larging your own pictures. In the past, 
enlargers have been regarded as among 
the higher-priced articles of photo- 
graphic equipment. This fall, two manu- 
facturers, the FR Corporation and the 
Federal Corporation, have introduced 
enlargers made to sell at the low price 
of $24.95. For information about the 
FR enlarger write to: FR Corporation, 
951 Brook Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 
For information about the new Federal 
low-priced enlarger write toe: Federal 
Manufacturing and Engineering Cor- 
poration, 200 Steuben St., Brooklyn 5, 
N. Y. Ask for the free booklet “How to 
Buy an Enlarger.” 


GET THAT PASS: By David Lefkowitz, Miami (Fla.) Jackson H. S. 
Won Commendation in 1953 Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 





WIN CASH PRIZES [220 12. 


ENTER WESTERN UNION’S 


“HAPPY BIRTHDAY” CONTEST 


FOR STUDENTS ONLY! 
IT’S EASY! IT’S FUN! 


_ your chance to win a cash prize in Western Union’s exciting 
new contest for students only! Just write a Birthday Greeting 
Telegram in your own words and send it to Western Union, at the 
address shown below. It’s as easy as that! 

You don’t have to buy a thing to enter this contest . . . it’s absolutely 
free! Here’s all you do: In 15 to 25 words, write a “Happy Birthday” 
Telegram to someone whose birthday you want to remember. Just 
pretend you're writing it to a member of your family or a friend. 
Then send us your entry or entries on the handy Birthday Greeting 
blank below . . . or pick up any blank at your nearby Western Union 
office. Be sure to read the rules before sending in your entries. Also, 
be sure to send your Telegram entries to WESTERN UNION 
CONTEST EDITOR, ROOM 200, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
a eo 

Here’s a thought that may help you: everybody loves to receive 
Birthday Greetings on Western Union’s beautifully decorated blanks. 
There’s something thrilling and special about greetings by telegram 
—whether for a birthday, graduation, holiday or any other special 
occasion during the year. Remember that, when you write your 
contest entry! Put your own feelings of love or friendship into your 
message. 


To: Western Union Contest Editor, Room 200 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Prize $35 
2nd Prize 
3rd Prize 
> Prizes 


Each $7 
35 Prizes he 


7 Each g 5 








READ RULES CAREFULLY! 


1. Contest open to all grade and high school 
students, except members of families of employees 
of Scholastic, Western Union, or Western Union's 
advertising agency. 

2. On Birthday Greeting blank below—or any 
Western Union blank—write in 15 to 25 words 
a Birthday Greeting Telegram expressing your 
wishes for a Happy Birthday to a friend or rela- 
tive. Be sure to write your name, age, home 
address, and name of your school. Send as many 
entries as you wish . . . but write each one on 
a separate blank. 

3. Send your entries to Western Union Contest 
Editor, Room 200, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. No entries timed or postmarked 
after midnight, October 31, 1953, can be con- 
sidered! It is not necessary, but you may, if you 
wish, send your entry by Telegram. You can 
either mail all your entries in one envelope,. or 
send them as separate messages. 

4, All entries become the property of The West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company. None can be 
acknowledged or returned. Entries will be judged 
by representatives of Scholastic, Western Union, 
and Western Union's advertising agency. The 
judges” decision will be final. In case of ties, 
duplicate prizes will be awarded. 

5. Winners will be notified by Telegram not 
later than November 30, 1953. 





Here is my entry in the 1953 “Happy Birthday’’ Telegram Contest (from 15 to 25 words) 














M y Name. School. 








My Home Addr 





City. State. 


(Be sure to write in all. of these details) 








... and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic. 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

I've just read the forum topic of the 
week in the September 16 issue of 
Senior Scholastic, the one called “Inter- 
secting Traffic Laws Ahead.” I agree 
with the “yes” side. It will be all to the 
good to have the states adopt uniform 
traffic laws. Lots of drivers have told 
me they get confused on cross-country 
trips by the regulations in different 
states. But I don’t think that making 
traffic laws uniform will do much to re- 
duce accidents. 


Pick up any magazine filled with 
automobile advertising and what do you 
see? Ads selling speed. Manufacturers 
compete with each other to put more 
speed into their cars. Anybody will tell 
you that the greatest menace on the 
road is speed. But you seldom see an 
auto manufacturer advertise safety. 

Another thing: cars are made more 
and more streamlined, so that drivers 
can get more speed out of them. The 
driver sits lower and lower and the 
windshield gets smaller and smaller. 
Pretty soon you'll have to use a peri- 
scope to see what’s on the road. How 
about raising the body a little and giv- 
ing the driver more window space so he 
can see where he is going? 

Accident rates go up all the time, and 
so do insurance rates. And the one who 
gets blamed most is the teen-age driver. 
Maybe the statistics are right, but has 
it occurred to anybody that the accident 
rate goes up in proportion to the speed 
that manufacturers put into engines? 

Cars are fast enough. Let’s make 
them safe enough. 

John Hildreth 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





OUR FRONT COVER 


OLD GLORY: Second Lievtenant Edward 
G. Izbicky (left) and fellow prisoners of 
the Communists in Korea kept alive their 
hopes of freedom by making this American 
flag. Bed sheets furnished the white; POW 
uniforms, the blue; and red basketball shirts, 
the red of the flag. Lt. Izbicky wrapped the 
flag in a scarf and wore it around his neck 
until his release. 








Answers to last week’s puzzle 
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. Losing team’s score in a 
shutout. 

. With men on first and 
second, a walk will 
Fa: _ the bases. 

3. Leave. 

. Charley Dressen’s team. 

2. Chemical symbol for 
columbiim. 

. Poem. 

. Cardinal manager ——-__ 
Stanky. 

. Sheep’s bleat. 

. He built a famous ark. 

. The “R” in RBI. 

. Fumble, misplay. 


. —__..._ Irvin, N. Y. Giant hit. 
. ___. Roberts, Phila- 


delphia pitcher. 

. Hickory stick. 

. Type of pitch: —_ ball. 

. On the ocean. 

But (Latin). 

. Gratuity. 

. Nickname for Clement. 
___— Thompson, Giant 
third baseman. 

. Home base. 

. Wharf. 

. Native of Arabia. 

. Lord (abbr.). 

. Period of years. 

2. Beverage. 

3. Seniors (abbr. ). 

. Chemical symbol for 
niobium. 

7. Each (abbr.). 


° 
to 
= 
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slugger. 

. Home team enthusiast. 

. N. Y. Yankee manager. 

. What the man on the 
mound does. 

. Employer. 

. River in Egypt. 

. Boston —— Sox. 

. Yankee pitcher —__ 
Reynolds. 

. Relief pitchers warm up 
in the Pull oe 

. Veterans Administration 
(abbr.). 

2. Merchants. 

. Mister (abbr.). 

5. Tidy. 

. Uncommon. 

. The great —— 


. Giant pitcher 


2 to do Ww bo to 
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_ Ruth. 
Macglie. 


2. Nickname for Edward. 
3. Dodgers’ “Preacher” __. 
. Unequal things. 
5. Hawaiian wreaths. 
. Native metal. 
. Since. 
. Departed 
. Smell. 
. Chemical symbol for 
gadolinium. 
2. Contraction for “cannot.” 
3. One of the four points of 
a baseball diamond. 
. Organ of hearing. 
. Kind of cake or bread. 
. Take four bases on this- 


PLAY BALL! 


By Carolyn Arnold, Glen Cove (New York) High School 
*Starred words refer to baseball. 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzies for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and stat 
original and his own work. Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be returned. 
Give name, address, school, and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y Answers next week. 
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Dulles Charts 
Goals of U.S. 


What are America’s goals in 
today’s trouble-torn world? 

U. S. Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles answered that question in 
an address this month. He was speak- 
ing to the United Nations General 
Assembly as it opened its eighth an- 
nual session in New York City. 

Here are Mr. Dulles’ points: 


WE WANT PEACE 
“We shall never grow weary or 
discouraged in our quest for peace,” 
the Secretary of State said. He as- 
sured Russia that our military build- 
up is for defense, not aggression. He 
appealed to Russia to do her share 
to bring lasting peace by helping 

solve six specific problems: 


1. KOREA 


“If Soviet Russia and Communist 
China are willing to [give up] North 
Korea, then it should be possible to 
unite Korea” and permit the Koreans 
to “manage their own affairs.” The 
real test of “the Communist will to 
peace,” he said, will be how the Reds 
act at the Korean peace conference— 
“if the Communists come to it.” 

Background: Under the armistice 
terms, a Korean peace conference of 
“both sides” on the Korean War is 
scheduled to begin by October 28. 
The U. N. General Assembly last 
month named the countries to repre- 
sent the U. N. side. They are the 16 
U. N. member-nations that fought in 
Korea, plus South Korea. 

The Assembly told Red China and 
North Korea that they could invite 
Russia to sit on their side of the con- 
ference table. 

Red China objected to this plan. 
The Chinese told the U. N. that the 
conference should be a “round table” 
discussion, with Russia, India, Indo- 
nesia, Pakistan, and Burma attend- 
ing as “neutrals.” 

The U. S. wants the Assembly to 
stick to its original plan. Nobody 
knows whether the Communists 
would come to the conference under 
those arrangements. 

Secretary Dulles in his speech did 
not mention the touchy question of 
the future of the “two Chinas”—Red 
China and Nationalist China, which 
holds Formosa and also China’s 
U.N. seat. 


Understanding 


the UGH 


United Nations photo 


THE FIRST WOMAN president of the U. N. 
General Assembly is Mme. Vijaya Lak- 
shmi Pandit of India. She was elected, 
37-22, over Prince Wan Waitayakon of 
Thailand. Mme. Pandit heads India’s 
delegation to the U. N. and is a sister of 
India’s Premier Jawaharlal Nehru. She is 
a member of parliament in India and has 
represented her country as ambassador to 
Soviet Russia and to the United States. 


The U. N. Assembly, on Mr. Dul- 
les’ motien, this month decided with- 
out discussion, to postpone during 
the rest of 1953 any decision on 
whether Red China should be ad- 
mitted to the U. N: 


2. INDO-CHINA 


“If the Soviet bloc countries .. . 
persist in promoting war in Indo- 
China,” the world will take this as 
proof that the Communists aim “to 
extend their rule by methods of vio- 
lence,” said Mr. Dulles. 

Background: (See section on Indo- 
China, page K-6 of YOUR KEY 
TO UNDERSTANDING WORLD 
NEWS, in this issue.) 

The U. S. has been paying about 
40 per cent of the cost of the Indo- 
China war. Congress has already pro- 
vided $400,000,000 for the purpose 
this year. This month the National 
Security Council, which advises the 
President on military security mat- 


ters, recommended a _ $385,000,000 
increase -in U. S. aid to France for 
the Indo-China war. 

Meanwhile, Government leaders 
were making “on-the-spot” checks to 
get more information about Indo- 
China and the Far East. Senator 
Mike Mansfield (Dem., Montana) 
has left for Southeast Asia to study 
the situation for the U. S. Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. William 
F. Knowland, Senate majority lead- 
er, was in the Far East this month. 
Vice-President Richard Nixon will 
go there next month. 


3. GERMANY 


Since 1947, Mr. Dulles said, the 
U. S., Britain, and France have tried 
“to unite Germany and establish, 
through free elections, an all-Ger- 
man government.” But Russia has 
blocked these efforts. 

Background: The Western Allies 
have proposed a “Big Four” confer- 
ence on Germany October 15 in 
Switzerland. Russia has not ac- 
cepted. 

Meanwhile, the victory of the 
Christian Democrats in this month's 
West German elections gave a “lift” 
to Western defense efforts. Chancel- 
lor (prime minister) Konrad Aden- 
auer, the Christian Democratic lead- 
er, favors bringing Germany into 
the Western defense system against 
communism. And he stands for de- 
mocracy inside Germany. 

(Watch for article on Germany in 
next week’s Senior Scholastic.) 


4. AUSTRIA 


“Another test case,” said Secretary 
Dulles, is Austria. Like Germany, 
Austria has been divided between 


' East and West ever since World War 


II. A treaty to unite Austria and set 
it free of occupation troops “was 
virtually completed six and one-half 
years ago.” Mr. Dulles pointed out 
that, after hundreds of meetings, the 
Russians refuse to agree on the sign- 
ing of the treaty. 





SOUTH KOREA HONORS DEAN 
ONE OF THE LAST of 12,753 U.N. 


troops released from war-prisoner camps 
under Korean War armistice terms was 
Maj. General William F. Dean (cen- 
ter). He led a handful of Americans in 
a hopeless, gallant stand against North 
Korean invaders of South Korea in July, 
1950. President Syngman Rhee of South 
Korea (left) showed his country’s grati- 
tude by pinning South Korea’s highest 
military award on Dean’s blouse, a few 
days after the General’s release from a 
Red prison camp this month. At right is 
General Mark Clark, U. N. commander 
in Korea and U.S. commander in the 
Far East. He retires from the Army 
October 30. His successor will be Gen- 
eral John E. Hull, now Vice Chief of 
Staff of the Army. 


United Press phote 





5. SOVIET SATELLITES 


“Government should rest on free 
consent” of the people, the Secretary 
of State said. He urged Russia to 
give back independence to the Rus- 
sian satellites—the Communist-dom- 
inated nations of Eastern Europe. 
Mr. Dulles said, however, that the 
U. S. does not intend to free these 
nations by force, nor to promote 
armed uprisings there. 

(See next story, “Rough Road to 
Freedom.”) 


6. DISARMAMENT 


“We are prepared to dedicate our- 
selves with renewed vigor to this 
task (disarmament),” Mr. Dulles 
declared. But he insisted on “safe- 
guards” to make sure that arms re- 
duction was really carried out. Rus- 
sia has opposed U. S. disarmament 
plans calling for strict international 
inspection of each nation’s arms pro- 
grams. 

(See story on Russia hydrogen- 
bomb claim in last week's news.) 


WE WANT FRIENDS 


Secretary Dulles said the U. S. 
doesn’t want to be bossy in the 
United Nations. “We recognize that 
our views may not always prevail,” 
he said. “When that happens, we 
shall regret it, but we shall not sulk. 
We know that we have no monopoly 
of wisdom or virtue.” 

Background cogon: Some Euro- 
pean and Asian nations have com- 
plained that the U. S. is high-handed 
in the United Nations. They claim 
that the U. S. wants everything its 
own way in dealing with other na- 
tions. An example of this attitude 


was a speech this month by Clement 
Attlee. He is leader of the British 
Labor Party and a former British 
prime minister. He blamed the U. S. 
for increasing world tensions. There 
is a “very dangerous” American in- 
tolerance of all who differ with the 
U. S., he asserted. 

Many observers believe this sort 
of criticism is part of the price Uncle 
Sam must pay for being the free 
world’s leader. And many U. N. dele- 
gates felt that the “moderate tone” of 
Mr. Dulles’ speech helped to meet 
that criticism. 


Rough Road to Freedom 


How do you escape from a Com- 
munist country like Poland? 

You can’t sneak across the border 
to freedom—for Poland has no com- 
mon boundary with the free world. 
But anti-Communist Poles have 
found some unusual ways of getting 
out of their Red-run homeland: 

1. Dr. Marek S. Korowicz is one of 
Poland’s leading professors of law 
and experts in international affairs. 
He arrived in the U. S. this month as 
an alternate delegate to the United 
Nations General Assembly. At dawn 
one morning he tiptoed out of his 
hotel room without waking other 
members of the Polish delegation. 
He managed to avoid guards who 
watched the delegation night and 
day. From a nearby restaurant, he 
telephoned a friend who had es- 
caped from Poland some years ago. 
The friend took him to a place of 
safety. Dr. Korowicz sent a letter to 
the United Nations resigning from 
the Polish delegation. He asked per- 
mission to stay in America. 


2. Poland is one of the four nations 
named to see that neither the Com- 
munists nor the U. N. violate the 
Korean War armistice. One day re- 
cently, the Polish group was at an 
airfield in Seoul, capital of South Ko- 
rea. Just as they were about to enter 
a plane, a young interpreter raced 
away from the group and begged an 
American officer to protect him. He 
said this was his last chance to es- 
cape. The officer let him stay—though 
the Poles accused the U. S. of “kid- 
napping” the man. 

3. Last May two Polish pilots made 
a dangerous escape by crash-landing 
their jet planes in Denmark. 

oO ° o 


Last week a 22-year-old North 
Korean pilot rode to freedom in a 
Russian-built MIG fighter plane. He 
said he went up alone on a training 
flight, changed direction when out 
of sight of his base, and flew to an 
airfield near Seoul in South Korea. 

His aim, he said, was to escape to 
freedom—and he claimed he did not 
know that his flight may win him 
$100,000. This is the reward the Al- 
lies in Korea have offered for the first 
combat-model MIG delivered in 
good condition by a Red pilot. The 
reward, if the North Korean gets it, 
will be free of income tax. 


Colombia Revolt Ends 


Peace has come to Colombia 
after four years of civil war. 

After many years the Liberal party 
controlled Colombia’s government. 
In 1945 there was a split in the Lib- 
eral party. Its rival, the Conservative 
party, elected its candidate as presi- 
dent. The Liberals refused to vote 





in the next election, in 1949. They 
claimed the Conservatives weren't 
running the election honestly. 

Fighting broke out between armed 
members of the two parties in Bogo- 
ta, the capital. Thousands of Liber- 
als and their supporters fled to coun- 
try districts. The struggle between 
the government's forces and Liberal 
guerrillas took a toll of 5,000 lives. 

Meanwhile, even Conservatives 
grew discontented with President 
Laureano Gomez, who was acting 
like a dictator. Last June, General 
Gustavo Rojas Pinilla seized power. 
Rojas appealed for peace and prom- 
ised democratic elections. This 
month the last of the Liberal guer- 
rillas were reported to have laid 
down their arms. 

What’s Behind It: Colombia has 
had a tradition of democratic gov- 
ernment. The army usually stays 
strictly out of politics. But the army’s 
seizure of power was apparently 
welcomed by the war-weary Co- 
lombians. 


Chief Justice Dies 


One of President Eisenhower’s 
most important appointments will 
be a new Chief Justice. 

Fred M. Vinson, the 13th man in 
U. S. history to hold the office of 
Chief Justice of the United States, 
died September 8. 


Mr. Vinson—who had a way of 
getting people of different viewpoints 
to work together—had a_ distin- 
guished career in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. He served as Congressman 
and as a Federal judge. During 
World War II he was Director of 
Economic Stabilization. He became 
Secretary of the Treasury under 
President Truman, who in 1946 ap- 
pointed Mr. Vinson Chief Justice. 
He was 63 at his death. 

What’s Behind It: The Chief Jus- 
tice presides over the United States 
Supreme Court—which has the final 
say on what the Constitution means. 
The Chief Justice has only one vote, 
just the same as the eight associate 
Justices who sit with him in the 
court. As presiding officer, however, 
he wields much influence over the 
court’s deliberations and decisions. 
All nine Justices are appointed for 
life. The Associate Justices receive 
a yearly salary of $25,000 and the 
Chief Justice receives $25,500. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


DICK TRACY in the comic strips 
often goes about his detective busi- 
ness wearing a tiny radio on his 
wrist. So, when the Army developed 
a two-and-X-ounce radio that can be 
strapped to a man’s wrist, it was 
named the “Dick Tracy.” This “wrist- 
watch radio” is a receiving set that 


Wide World photo 


THE TEEN-AGER who some day may be Japan‘s 125th emperor, went to a ball 
game at Yankee Stadium during his visit to the U.S. this month. In the photo, 
the Yanks’ catcher, Yogi Berra (right) autographs a baseball for 19-year-old Akihito, 
the crown prince of Japan (center). At left is Mickey Mantle, 21, the Yankee 
long-ball hitter. The prince couldn’t stay long enough to watch Yogi and Mickey 
in the World Series this week. The Yanks are playing against the Brooklyn Dodgers. 


can pick up signals over a 40-mile 
range. The amplifier is like a hearing 
aid and fits in the wearer's ear. A 
wire runs down his sleeve to connect 
the amplifier to the receiver. A mer- 
cury battery a little larger than a 
pencil point provides power. 


IRAN is getting help from Uncle 
Sam. When a revolt ousted Moham- 
med Mossadegh as premier (see last 
week's issue), the Shah of Iran and 
his new premier, Fazlollah Zahedi, 
found the treasury practically emp- 
ty. Iran appealed to the U. S. for aid. 
President Eisenhower announced a 
grant of $45,000,000. 


FLORENCE CHADWICK is a 
young lady who likes to go places— 
by swimming. She’s the only woman 
who has swum the English Channel 
in both directions. This month the 
33-year-old stenographer from San 
Diego, California, made the trip 
from Europe to Africa by swimming 
the Strait of Gibraltar. Using her 
customary breast-stroke, she covered 
the eight miles of tricky currents in 
five hours and six minutes—a world’s 
record, Next stop: Istanbul, ‘Turkey. 
She'll try to swim the Bosporus, be- 
tween Europe and Asia, Then, she 
says, she'll retire. 


THE LAST GIANT PANDA in the 
United States is dead. She was Mei- 
lan, of the Brookfield Zoo in Chi- 
cago, Ill. Pandas are distant cousins 
of our American raccoons, but they 
look like roly-pely, black-and-white 
bears. Their homeland is west China 
and Tibet. These lands are under 
Communist rule—and the Reds aren't 
letting even pandas escape to free- 
dom. So U. S. zoos will have to do 
without pandas for a while. 


Quik Ma 
ON THE ~ NEWS 
1. According to our Secretary of 
State, some of the aims of U.S. foreign 
policy are: 
A. To complete a treaty, which is 
already almost finished, for 





B. To get Russia and Red China out 


of 





C. To unite, and arrange free elec- 
tions in . 
D. To have Russia restore the inde- 
pendence of : 
2. Identify: John Foster Dulles, Ma- 
rek Korowicz, Gustav Rojas Pinilla, 
Fazlollah Zahedi, Florence Chadwick. 











OR the fifth successive yer fazines present to our readers a 
special issue entitled “Your ‘key te Understanding World News.” It brings 
together in one convenient package all the most necessary facts to help you open 
the door to an intelligent knowledge of national and world affairs. If you keep 
your “Key” issue handy for reference throughout the school year, you will be able 
to read your magazines and newspapers and listen to your news broadcasts on 
TV and radio, without being lost in a maze of meaningless words and names. 
Year after year as we have been publishing these issues, we have found that 
one growing theme dominates ever more powerfully the course of world events. 
It is this: Can free men and nations save their way of life in the face of the greatest 
challenge they have ever met—the ruthless conspiracy of international commu- 
nism? Leaf through the pages of this issue and tick off the episodes of Red aggres- 
sion: Finland, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Berlin, China, Indo-China, Malaya, Korea; 
subversion in America, sabotage in France, obstruction in the United Nations, 
purges and slave labor in the Soviet homeland. The list is endless, but all tell the 
same story. Here is a little group of shrewd and brutal men determined to rule 
the world with blood and iron. 
But sooner or later free people find the answer to bullies. 
In other issues of Scholastic Magazines, you will find every week throughout 
this year a series of first-hand“articles called “Freedom Answers Communism.” 
Watch for and read them regularly. They will tell you some much-needed truths. 





UTURE historians may refer to 
1953 as the year of the Big Change. 
It was the year that saw changes in 
administration at the two Centers of 
world power—Washington and Moscow. 

These changes have already had ‘an 
important impact on world develop- 
ments. To some extent, the two events 
may mark a real turning point in the 
cold war. 

In Washington, the Republicans, 
who had been out of power for 20 
years, took over the reins of govern- 
ment. On January 20, 1953, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower was sworn in as the 34th 
President .of the United States. And 
this, in turn, made him the leader of the 
free nations of the world. For the two 


EISENHOWER 


1esponsibilities have become insepara- 
ble. ' 

In Moscow, the death of Dictator 
Stalin on March 5 brought about a 
change in Soviet leadership under 
Georgi Malenkov. Some gestures were 
made in the following months toward 
slightly more friendly relations with the 
West (such as the freeing of William 
Oatis in satellite Czechoslovakia). But 
there has been no provable relaxation 
of the ruthless Soviet dictatorship. 

The most significant world develop- 
ment since the changes in administra- 
tion in the United States and Soviet 
Russia was the signing of a truce in 
Korea (July 27, 1953). Whether the 
Korean truce was the result of these 
changes in administration, no one can 
say with certainty. President Eisen- 
hower was pledged, at least, to obtain 
an armistice at the earliest possible ino- 
ment. Despite great obstacles, he did 
all in his power to bring about an hon- 


Russia after Stalin; 
U. S. under Eisenhower. 


orable settlement, which may or may 
not have been encouraged by Russian 
pressure on the Chinese and Korean 
Communists. 

The new Republican administration 
in Washington was also pledged to a 
more active anti-Communist policy in 
Asia. President Eisenhower’s first change 
in U. S. Asian policy was to “deneutral- 
ize” Formosa. In his State of the Union 
message to Congress on February 2, 
the President announced that the 
American Seventh Fleet would no 
longer block Chiang Kai-shek’s Nation- 
alist forces on Formosa from attacking 
the Communist-held Chinese mainland. 

In the months that followed, United 
States military and economic aid to 
French Indo-China, Nationalist China, 
and other Asian regions fighting com- 
munism was stepped up. Generally, 
there was a shift in allocations of U. S. 
foreign aid in favor of Asia. Whereas 
previously Europe had received 73 per 
cent of the money and Asia 14 per cent, 
under the program adopted this year, 
the division was 50 and 37 per cent, 
respectively. 

But these were merely changes in 
emphasis rather than in fundamental 
policy. The over-all goals of U. S. for- 
eign policy remained essentially the 
same—to build up the defenses of the 
free nations against Communist attack; 
to strive for a world order, based on 
peace, freedom, and justice. Under an 
economy-minded Congress, Administra- 
tion proposals for foreign aid were con- 
siderably reduced, however. 

Now, for the changes on the other 
side of the ideological curtain. Inside 
Russia, the death of Stalin touched off 
a bitter struggle for power among his 
surviving henchmen. At first, three men 
emerged on top—l. Georgi M. Malen- 
kov, the newly proclaimed Premier; 
2. Lavrenti P. Beria, the chief of the 
dreaded secret police; and 3. Vyaches- 
lav M. Molotov, the Foreign Minister. 

But within the next hundred days, 
the “No. 2,” Lavfenti P. Beria, was de- 
nounced as a “traitor” and placed under 
arrest. 


The struggle for power is seemingly 
not over. It is continuing behind the 
scenes, concealed from public view. 
Within the Soviet ruling class, there are 
three groups antagonistic to each other 
—the Communist party, the secret po- 
lice, and the Red Army. These groups 
are still jockeying for position. Before 
the struggle ends, informed observers 
foresee bigger and bloodier purges. 

Meanwhile, there has been growing 
unrest in the Soviet slave empire. 
During the summer of 1953, anti-Com- 
munist demonstrations took place in 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Rumania. 
These were brought to a climax by a 
wave of strikes and violent disturbances 
in Soviet-occupied East Germany. 


Associated Press 


MALENKOV 


Nor apparently have things been go- 
ing well inside Soviet Russia itself, since 
Stalin’s death. For the new rulers in the 
Kremlin have been obliged to reduce 
retail prices on food and generally 
promise to improve the pitifully low 
standard of living in the country. 

What about Soviet foreign policy? If 
the new Soviet rulers have undergone 
a change of heart, it is not on the rec- 
ord. They are still opposed to (a) inter- 
national control of atomic energy; (b) 
re-establishment of a free and inde- 
pendent Austria; (c) the reunification 
of Germany under a free and demo- 
cratic government. And they have 
sharply opposed U. S. policy on the 
coming political conference in Korea. 

Though Stalin is dead, Moscow con- 
tinues to pursue the old Stalinist “line.” 
Violent words have been softened, but 
deeds of peace have not yet taken their 
place. 





Pressure Points 
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Around the World 


A Survey of Key Nations and Areas 


W* ARE living in troubled times, in 
a tense and jittery world. A dark 
cloud hangs over humanity—the ever- 
present threat of war. 

Nearly every corner of our strife-torn 
globe is affected. One war has recently 
ended—the Korean War; another war 
may erupt elsewhere at any moment. 
No area is safe. 

The"major threat to peace continues 
to be the Communist dictatorship in 
Russia. Stalin is dead. But his successors 
- in the Kremlin have not abandoned the 
Communist goal of world conquest. 

Will they resort to new acts of ag- 
gression? That’s the question that an 
anxious world is asking. 

Soviet aggression may take one (or 
all) of the following forms: (1) direct 
invasion by the Russian Red Army—as 
was the case with the Baltic States and 
eastern Poland; (2) invasion by the 
forces of Soviet satellite states—as in 
the case of the North Korean and Chi- 
nese attack on South Korea; or (3) help 
to local Communists in stirring up in- 
ternal revolt, as was—and is—the case 
in China, Greece, Iran, Viet Nam, the 
Philippines, and Malaya. 

The most likely targets of Soviet ag- 
gression are (a) countries bordering on 
the Soviet bloc of nations, and (b) 
countries torn by internal conflict. 

On these pages, region by region, 
country by country, are described the 
pressure points in the tense world of 
1953-54. 


—— NORTHEAST ASIA——— 


KOREA 


Despite the truce signed on July 27, 
1953, Korea will remain a major danger 
spot for a long time to come. The war, 
which was started by the Communist 
invasion of South Korea in June, 1950, 
lasted three years and 32 days. It was 
on Korean soil that the United Nations 
took the first armed collective action to 
repel aggression. A truce has been won, 


but there is still no peace. Will the truce 
“stick”? Can the Communists be trust- 
ed? The United States signed a treaty 
with South Korea to come to the aid of 
that country if it is attacked again. A 
similar pledge was made by 15 other 
U. N. countries. It will be touch and go 


in Korea until the final peace is con-_ 
cluded. (See Senior Scholastic, Sept. 16, 


1953, and World Week, Sept. 23, 1953.) 


JAPAN 


On September 8, 1951, a Treaty of 
Peace with Japan was signed by the 
United States and 48 other nations at 
San Francisco. Soviet Russia refused to 
sign the treaty. Relations between the 
two countries are strained. The Japa- 
nese government, which is staunchly 
pro-United States, has been subjected to 
frequent Communist propaganda at- 
tacks. Russia would like to gain control 
of Japan and its vast industrial plants, 
but the presence of U. S. troops or: Jap- 
anese soil is a strong deterrent. The 
Communist movement within Japan is 
numerically weak. 

Japan’s most pressing problem, how- 
ever, is not political but economic. By 
losing Manchuria, Formosa, and Korea 
in World War II, Japan has become less 
than 80 per cent self-sufficient in food, 
and is almost completely “lacking in 
many critical raw materials. To feed 
her people and keep the wheels of in- 
dustry turning, Japan must buy abroad 
one-fifth of the food she needs, all the 
raw cotton for the textile industry, and 
most of the iron ore, coking coal, and 
other raw materials for the steel in- 
dustry. 

Japan needs dollars to pay for these 
imports. Since the outbreak of the war 
in Korea, Japan has been earning $350,- 
000,000 a year by selling supplies to 
the United Nations and performing 
services for U. N. troops. This source of 
income will, cease once a permanent 
peace settlement is reached in Korea. 
Japan’s “natural” markets in pre-World 


War II days were North China and 
Manchuria, now Communist. The coun- 
try’s paramount need is to find new 
markets for her products. 


CHINA 


After a civil war that had lasted for 
more than 25 years, the Chinese Reds 
seized control by 1949 of all China, ex- 
cept the island of Formosa. The Chi- 
nese Communists give allegiance to 
Soviet Russia. In various ways, short 
only of employing Russian armed forces, 
Moscow has aided the Chinese Reds to 
victory. Today, Red China is openly and 
defiantly in the Soviet camp. 

In the Korean War, Red China sup- 
plied the bulk of the Communist troops. 
It emerged from this war economically 
exhausted, but with a large and strong 
army. There is the danger that this Red 
force may be employed in aggressions 
elsewhere in Asia. 

Only 16 members of the United Na- 
tions (among them the Soviet bloc, 
Britain, and the Scandinavian countries ) 
have recognized Communist China. The 
United States ard 43 other members of 
the U. N. steadfastly oppose recognition 
of the Red regime. 

Within China itself, reports indicate 
mounting dissatisfaction among the 
peasantry with their Red rulers. 


FORMOSA 


To this island in the western Pacific 
the Chinese Nationalist government of 
Chiang Kai-shek fled in December, 
1949, after their defeat by the Com- 
munists on the mainland. The Nation- 
alists have since rebuilt a well-equipped 
and well-trained army of 400,000 men. 

The United States is pledged to pro- 
tect Formosa from Communist attack. 
The Chinese Reds (supported by Soviet 
Russia) are demanding the surrender of 
Formosa, and may make this a condi- 
tion of the Korean peace settlgment. If 
this demand is rejected, some observers 
fear that the Chinese Communists may 
attempt to invade Formosa. 

(Continued on page K-6) 
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PRESSURE POINTS 
(Continued from page K-3) 


SOUTHEAST ASIA——— 


INDO-CHINA 


The oldest shooting war in the world 
today is helng waged in Indo-China. 
Since 1946, the French and native 
troops have been fighting to defend this 
area from Communist aggression. This 
“little war” has been costing the French 
more than a billion dollars a year. As of 
January, 1953, the French forces had 
suffered a total of 27,000 killed, 4,000 
missing, and 59,000 wounded. The na- 
tive Viet Namese sustained an addi- 
tional 47,000 casualties. 

Indo-China, which borders Commu- 
nist China on the north, was formerly 
a French colony. After World War II, 
the eastern strip of Indo-China was set 
up as the independent state of Viet 
Nam, within the French Union. The 
western part consists of the kingdoms of 
Laos and Cambodia. All three states are 
under French protection, but in recent 
years have been granted an increasing 
measure of self-rule. 

The Viet Nam government—which is 
recognized by the Western powers but 
not by Russia—has been under attack 
from rebel forces led by Ho Chi Minh, 
a Communist. These Communist guer- 


rillas at present contro] about a third of 
Viet Nam. In recent months, there has 
been a sort of military stalemate. The 
balance of forces is so even that neither 
side seems to have the power to deliver 


a decisive blow. The Viet Namese 
troops number 145,000 in a combined 
French and Indo-Chinese army of 400,- 
000. The opposing Communist troop 
strength is believed to be also about 
400,000. 

Casting a dark shadow over the sit- 
uation is the danger that the Chinese 
Communists may decide to send “vol- 
unteers” to help their Red comrades in 
Indo-China—as they did in Korea. 


MALAYA 


Another shooting war has been in 
progress for several years in Malaya. It 
has received so little notice in the world 
press that it has been termed the “for- 
gotten war.” 

The Federation of Malaya is a Brit- 
ish possession occupying a narrow pen- 
insula bordering on Thailand. It is the 
world’s greatest producer of rubber and 
tin. The Federation consists of nine 
states, which enjoy self-government in 
local affairs. The native Malays are a 
minority, being outnumbered by Chi- 
nese and Indians. 

British and Malayan troops have been 
battling Communist guerrillas in a bitter 
jungle warfare since 1948. A few thou- 
sand Communist bandits have been ter- 
rorizing the civilian population. They 
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' have killed, wounded, or captured some 


7,000 persons, 90 per cent of them 
civilians. 

The Communists are not strong 
enough to capture Malaya, and they 
realize it. Their aim apparently is to 
cripple Malayan production of tin (30 
per cent of the world supply) and of 
natural rubber (45 per cent of the 
world supply). These strategically vital 
products go to the United States, Brit- 
ain, and other anti-Communist coun- 
tries. 

The drive against the Red guerrillas 
has cost Malaya $250,000,000 in the 
past five years. 


BURMA 

This young Asian republic is located 
“next door” to Communist China. And 
that’s an uncomfortable location to be 
in. A former British possession, Burma 
became an independent republic in 


"1947. It is one of the world’s leading 


producers and exporters of rice. 

There is every reason for Burma to 
be a prosperous and happy country. But 
ever since its independence, the nation 
has been torn “by internal strife. The 
weak, inexperienced Burmese govern- 
ment has been opposed by non-Commu- 
nist Karen tribesmen who are fighting 
for independence. It has also been op- 
posed by small bands of Communist 
guerrillas. Curiously enough, there are 
two factions of Reds fighting the demo- 
cratic government—the so-called “Red 
Flag” Communists (followers of Trot- 
sky) and the “White Flag” Communists 
(the standard Moscow brand). 

In addition, the Burmese government 
has had trouble in recent years with 
refugee Chinese Nationalist troops. 
These troops, fleeing from China proper, 
invaded and occupied parts of Burma. 

All these struggles are sapping the 
country’s resources. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


On July 4, 1946, this former U. S. 
“ward” came of age and proclaimed 
itself an independent republic. But the 
Philippine Republic is not completely 
cut adrift from Uncle Sam. We have 
close economic ties with it. Moreover, 
we are pledged under an agreement 
signed on August 30, 1951, to come to 
the defense of the Philippines in case 
that country is attacked by a foreign 
power. 

For over five years, Communist-led 
guerrillas, called Hukbalahaps, have 
been in open rebellion against the Phil- 
ippine government. They have been 
raiding and ravaging villages on the 
island of Luzon. At one time the “Huks” 
numbered 15,000. But in the past two 
years, due to an intensive manhunt by 
government forces, their numbers have 
been greatly reduced. 

The Huks no longer constitute a seri- 


ous threat to the government. Still, their 
“raid and run” tactics have wrought a 
good deal of damage in the rural areas. 
Consequently, the Philippine govern- 
ment is obliged to maintain large mili- 
tary and police forces to keep the Huks 
in check. 


THAILAND 


The ancient independent kingdom of 
Thailand (formerly known as Siam) is 
not at present directly threatened by 
communism—either from within or from 
without. There is no native Communist 
movement in Thailand. Neither does 
Thailand border on any Communist- 
controlled country. 

However, should Burma and Indo- 
China fall into Communist hands, it is 
doubtful if Thailand, squeezed between 
the two, could long resist. Thailand is a 
desirable “piece of real estate” to the 
Reds because of its highly productive 
rice fields. 


INDONESIA | 


Indonesia, formerly known as_ the 
Dutch East Indies, proclaimed its inde- 
pendence from the Netherlands in 1945. 
It consists of a group of islands whose 
total area is more than twice that of 
Texas. 

Like most of the other new nations in 
Asia, the young Indonesian Republic is 
plagued by complex economic and po- 
litical problems. Economically, its prin- 
cipal problem is to raise production to 
pre-war levels and provide its increas- 
ing population With food and jobs. In- 
donesia’s chief exports are rubber and 
petroleum. 

Politically, its problem is even harder. 
In the eight years of its independent 
existence, Indonesia has had 14 govern- 
ments. For 58 days in the summer of 
1953, the country had no government 
at all. The new Cabinet that was formed 
in» August, 1953, under Premier Ali 
Sastroamidjojo is predominantly Leftist 
and includes several ministers with 
strong pro-Communist leanings. 

The Communist party in Indonesia 
is smal] numerically, but it is a very 
active group. In 1947, the Communists 
staged an unsuccessful rebellion. Since 
then they have concentrated on infil- 
trating the government. The Indonesian 
government refused in 1952 to accept 
military aid from the United States. 

To complicate the situation further, 
a fanatic Moslem group, known as the 
Darul Islam, has taken up arms against 
the government. They have. a strong 
following in the western part of Java. 

President Eisenhower listed Indo- 
nesia among the threatened areas in 
Asia. Addressing the U. S. Governors’ 
Conference in Seattle on August 4, 
1953, he said that India “would be out- 


(Continued on page K-9) 
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flanked,” Burma “in no position for de- 
fense,” and “the rich empire of Indo- 
nesia” imperiled if the Reds over-ran 
Indo-China. 


INDIA 

India, with a population of 358,000,- 
000, is the largest of the new nations of 
Asia. After two hundred years of British 
rule, the country became independent 
on August 15, 1947. The new govern- 
ment, under the leadership of Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, has directed 
its efforts primarily toward improving 
the country’s economy. 

Considerable gains have been made 
in increasing food production. Figures 
released by the government in mid- 
summer 1953 showed that the total 
agricultural area in India was increased 
by 6,000,000 acres since the country 
became independent. This was accom- 
plished through reclamation of waste- 
land and the completion of additional 
irrigation projects. But India is still un- 
able to grow enough food to feed its 
vast and rapidly growing population. 
More than 3,000,000 tons of grain have 
to be purchased abroad each year. 

Despite increased expenditures on 
education, approximately 82 per cent 
of the Indian people still can’t read or 
write. 

There is a small but noisy Communist 
party in India. But it hardly constitutes 
a threat to the democratic government. 
In the last national election, held in 
February, 1952, the Communists and 
their allies won only 27 out of the 489 
seats in the lower house of Parliament. 

In foreign affairs, the Nehru govern- 
ment has pursued a neutral policy in the 
conflict between the totalitarian East 
and the democratic West. 


Kashmir 


Ever since its independence, India 
has been engaged in a bitter dispute 
with neighboring Pakistan. The dispute 
involved the province of Kashmir, 
which both countries claim. U. N. ef- 
forts at mediation were unsuccessful. 
Finally, in August, 1953, the two gov- 
ernments agreed to hold a plebiscite in 
Kashmir sometime in 1954 “to ascertain 
the wishes of the people.” Thus the 
Kashmir inhabitants themselves will 
have an opportunity to decide by ballot 
whether they wish to belong to India 
or Pakistan. 


PAKISTAN 
Pakistan is literally a “divided” coun- 
try. It consist of two parts—one in the 
northeast corner and the other in north- 
west corner of the Indian peninsula. 
Simultaneously with India, Pakistan 
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gained its independence from the Brit- 
ish on August 15, 1947. Today, it is a 
“dominion”’—i.e., a self-governing mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. It is also the world’s largest 
Moslem state. 

Like India, Pakistan is plagued by 
widespread poverty and illiteracy. The 
standard of living is low. To prevent 
a famine in 1953, the U. S. government 
granted Pakistan 1,000,000 tons of 
wheat. 

Unlike India, Pakistan has steadfastly 
supported the West in the cold war with 
Soviet Russia. 


= MIE GAS 


IRAN 


Iran is a rich-poor country. It is oil- 
rich—the fourth largest producer of oil 
in the world. But its 20,000,000 people 
are among the poorest on earth. 

The country is situated on the very 
front lines of the “cold war.” On its 
northern border is a powerful, aggres- 
sive neighbor—Soviet Russia. Iran is im- 
portant to Russia (a) economically— 
because of its oil resources, and (b) 
strategically—because of its key location 
in the Middle East. 

During World War II, Iran was oc- 
cupied by British and Soviet troops, to 
prevent the country from being seized 
by the Germans. After the war, the Brit- 
ish withdrew their troops but the Rus- 
sians refused. It was only after a strong 
protest from the U. N. that the Russians 
finally got out of Iran. 

But the Soviets had not abandoned 
their designs on Iran, They have been 
banking in recent years on internal dis- 
orders in the country. In the spring of 
1951, the Iranian parliament voted to 
nationalize (place under state control) 
the British-owned Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company. Attempts at negotiation be- 
tween Britain and Iran failed because 
of the stubbornness of Premier Mossa- 
degh, a fanatical] nationalist. 

A popular uprising in August, 1953, 
overthrew the government of Mossa- 
degh and restored the power of the pro- 
Western Shah. (See major article on 
Iran in the September 23, 1953 issue 
of Senior Scholastic.) 


TURKEY 


Turkey, too, lies in the path of the 
Ryssian giant. The key to Turkey’s stra- 
tegic importance is her control of the 
Straits of the Bosporus and Dardanelles. 
This waterway links the Black Sea with 
the Mediterranean. Turkey holds the 
“cork” to the Black Sea “bottle.” In case 
of war, Turkey could pen up Russia’s 
Black Sea fleet by stopping traffic 
through the Straits. 

For centuries Russia has sought by 
fair means or foul to gain control of 
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the Straits. In the past 400 years, the 
Russians have fought 13 wars with the 
Turks! After World War II, Soviet Rus- 
sia renewed her demand. She asked for 
joint control with Turkey of the Straits. 
Despite strong Soviet pressure, the 
tough Turks refused to yield. 

With a population of 21,000,000, Tur- 
key maintains an army of more than 
350,000 men. It has been straining 
every sinew to build up its military 
might. Fully two-fifths of Turkey’s na- 
tional income is spent on defense. 

To help Turkey bear this heavy bur- 
den, the United States offered its assist- 
ance in March, 1947, under the “Tru- 
man Doctrine.” Since then this country 
has given the Turks $350,000,000 in 
Marshall Plan aid (for civilian needs) 
and a larger amount in military aid. 
The Turks have used the money wisely 
to build a strong military position based 
on a solid economy. 

Today, Turkey is the eastern bastion 
of the democracies. As a member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO), Turkey is an active partner 
in the free world’s struggle against So- 
viet imperialism. 


GREECE 


Greece lies at the base of the Balkan 
peninsula, and has been called the “fuse 
to the Balkan time-bomb.” In the past 
dozen years, little Greece (population 
7,600,000) has been subjected to mili- 
tary attacks from the Fascists, the Nazis, 
and the Communists in succession. And 
the amazing fact is that Greece survived 
all three attacks, 

With Turkey, Greece has been receiv- 
ing U. S. military aid under the Truman 
Doctrine. As a result, the Greek gov- 
ernment was able to put down a long, 
yitter revolt. This uprising of Greek 
(Communists was supported by Russia’s 
satellites, bordering Greece to the north. 

Since Yugoslavia broke from Russian 
control, relations between the Yugoslavs 
and the Greeks have become much 
friendlier. The dangers of another Com- 
munist uprising in Greece, and invasion 
from her neighbors have diminished. 
Like Turkey, Greece is a member of 
NATO. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Yugoslavia is an “oddity” among na- 
tions. It is Communist but anti-Soviet. 
Formerly a Soviet satellite, Yugoslavia 
broke with Moscow in June, 1948. 

Since then Russia has tried every 
means to unseat the government of 
Marshal Tito—threats, economic boy- 
cott, assassination plots, “border inci- 
dents.” The only thing Moscow hasn't 
quite dared to do is launch an armed 
attack on Yugoslavia with the armed 
forces of the Soviet satellites bordering 

(Continued on page K-11) 
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on Yugoslavia (Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Albania). 

The United States and its allies have 
made it unmistakably clear to Moscow 
that in the event of such an attack the 
Western powers would come to the 
assistance of Yugoslavia. In the past five 
years, Yugoslavia has been receiving 
military and economic aid from the U. S. 

A five-year treaty of “friendship and 
collaboration” was signed on February 
28, 1953, by Yugoslavia, Greece, and 
Turkey. This was a mutual defense pact 
against a possible attack by Soviet Rus- 
* sia or its satellites. 


Trieste 


Yugoslavia, however, has not patched 
up relations with its largest non-Com- 
munist neighbor—Italy. The stumbling 
block is Trieste, which is claimed by 
both countries. 

The Free Territory of Trieste was set 
up under the terms of the Italian peace 
treaty (signed on February 10, 1947). 
It is located on the northeastern shores 
of the Adriatic, between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia. The Territory, which consists of 
the important port of Trieste and its 
environs, covers a total area of 320 
square miles and has a population of 
320,000. 

According to the provisions of the 
Italian peace treaty, the Free Territory 
was to be placed under a U. N. trustee- 
ship. A governor was to be chosen by 
the U. N. Security Council. But the 
Security Council could not agree on a 
governor. 

Meanwhile, the Territory has been 
divided temporarily into two zones— 
Zone A, the northern half, which in- 
eludes the city, and is occupied by U. S. 
and British troops; and Zone B, the 
southern half, which is occupied by 
Yugoslav troops. 

On March 20, 1948, the United States, 
Britain, and France issued a joint dec- 
laration proposing that the entire Free 
Territory be awarded to Italy. Later the 
Western Allies urged Rome and Bel- 
grade to reach a settlement through 
direct negotiations. 

So far no progress has been made. 
In September, 1953, relations between 
the two countries became more strained 
than ever, as each side accused the 
other of massing troops near the Free 
Territory. 


ISRAEL 


The young Jewish state, known as the 
Republit of Israel, occupies a portion of 
Palestine. It came into being as a result 
of a resolution ‘adopted by the U. N. 
General Assembly on November 29, 
1947. This resolution called for the divi- 
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sion of Palestine into two independent 
states—a Jewish state an’ an Arab state. 

The Republic of Israel was pro- 
claimed on May 14, 1948. For several 
months thereafter, bitter fighting ensued 
between the young state and the neigh- 
boring Arab countries. Through the in- 
tervention of the United Nations, a 
truce: was finally effected. But to date 
no peace has been concluded between 
Israel and the Arab states. Relations are 
still strained and there are frequent 
border clashes. 


EGYPT 


Egypt, one of the world’s oldest mon- 
archies, became on June 18, 1953, the 
world’s youngest republic. The change 
took place a few months after the last 
ruler, King Farouk, abdicated and went 
into exile. 

The man who chased Farouk from his 
throne and country is General Moham- 
med Naguib, the new Premier and 
“strong man” of Egypt. 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 


The Sudan, lying south of Egypt, is 
a vast territory about one-fourth the size 
of Europe, and has a population of 
7,500,000. It is ruled jointly by Britain 
and Egypt, as a result of a treaty signed 
by the two countries in 1899 and re- 
affirmed in 1936. However, in Novem- 
ber, 1951, Farouk tore up the treaty 
with Britain. Efforts to negotiate a set- 
tlement led nowhere while Farouk was 
still king. It was only after General 
Naguib came to power that an under- 
standing with Britain was finally 
reached. 

The agreement (concluded in Feb- 
ruary, 1953) provides that the Sudanese 
people themselves shall decide their 
future. A plebiscite is to be held within 
three years. The Sudanese will have the 
opportunity to choose between (1) full 
independence, (2) joining Egypt, or 
(3) membership in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 


The Suez Canal 


The other Anglo-Egytian dispute, still 
unsettled, is over the Suez. The Suez 
Canal is a 103-mile-long artificial water- 
way linking the Mediterranean with the 
Red Sea. It is operated by a private 
company in which the British govern- 
ment owns nearly half the stock. The 
Canal is highly important both economi- 
cally and strategically. It has been called 
the “lifeline of the British Empire.” 

A treaty between Britain and Egypt, 
signed in 1936, gave the British the 
right to maintain troops in the Suez area 
to guard the Canal. But in recent years, 
the Egyptians changed their minds. 
They want the British to get out of the 
Canal Zone. But Britain insists that the 
Canal is too important to the defense of 


the Middle East to be left unguarded. 

Two years ago, the United States, 
Britain, France, and Turkey invited 
Egypt to join them in forming a Middle 
East Command. One of its functions 
would be to protect the Suez. King 
Farouk turned down the offer. It is 
hoped that Premier Naguib may ulti- 
mately decide to accept it. 


ARAB STATES 


In addition to Egypt, the other mem- 
bers of the League of Arab States are 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, and Yemen. 

These lands are the crossroads of the 
world. They form a bridge to three con- 
tinents—Europe, Asia, and Africa. They 
are the birthplace of three great world 
religions—Judaism, Christianity, and 
Mohammedanism. 

These are also rich in immense oil 
deposits, so necessary to the industrial- 
ized world. But these Arab countries are 
backward, underdeveloped industrially. 
In varying degrees, they all suffer from 
a low standard of living and widespread 
illiteracy. 

Because they are at once oil-rich and 
militarily weak, the Arab States consti- 
tute a tempting “plum” to the would-be 
world-conquerors in the Kremlin. 


EUROPE 
FRANCE 


France is the cornerstone in Western 
Europe’s defense wall against Commu- 
nist aggression. She is the key partner 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, in the Schuman Plan that has 
merged West Europe’s coal and steel 
resources, in the proposed European 
Defense Community (the European 
Army). 

But France is a divided country. It is 
split three ways. At one extreme are the 
Communists who control more a fourth 
of the votes. At the other extreme are 
the followers of General Charles de 
Gaulle, conservative and strongly pro- 
nationalist, who control about a third of 
the votes. 

In the center are four middle-of-the- 
road parties which jointly hold a slim 
and unsteady majority in the National 
Assembly. Ai] French cabinets in the 
past six years have been formed by this 
grouping. 

This close political division has caused 
frequent changes of government in 
Frahce. The average life of a French 
cabinet since the end of World War II 
has been barely six months. 

The rising cost of living and low 
wages have been regponsible for both 
the strength of the Communist party in 
France and the recurrent strike waves. 

Externally, France is involved in (a) 
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a dispute with her North African pos- 
sessions which are demanding greater 
self-rule; and (b) a shooting war in 
Indo-China (see-above) which is drain- 
ing the country’s treasury. 


ITALY 


Like France, Italy is threatened inter- 
nally by a strong Communist party, 
which controls roughly a third of the 
total national vote. On the extreme right 
is a growing monarchist and pro-Fascist 
movement. 

The pro-U. S. center group of parties 
eked out a narrow control of Parliament 
in the national elections in June, 1953. 

Italy is also beset by serious economic 
woes—intlation, growing unemployment, 
an impoverished and largely landless 
peasantry. And the worst “headache” of 
all is overpopulation—more people than 
the Italian economy can support. 


GERMANY 


In Germany, the East and West come 
face to face. Since the end of World 
War II, the defeated country has been 
divided. There are now two Germanys, 
each with its own government: 

1, East Germany, controlled by Rus- 
sia, has a Communist regime, propped 
up by the bayonets of the Soviet Red 
Army. 

2. West Germany is organized into a 
democratic republic, enjoying practi- 
cally complete independence of action. 
But the three Western Allies maintain 
troops there to block Soviet attempts to 
gobble up West Germany. 

The West German government, under 
the Premiership of Konrad Adenauer, 
has approved the participation of Ger- 
many in the proposed European Defense 
Community (European Army). In the 
elections held in West Germany in Sep- 
tember, 1953, Premier Adenauer’s pro- 
U. S. Christian Democratic party won 
a sweeping victory. 

Moscow has been using every propa- 
ganda and diplomatic trick to prevent 
West Germany's alignment with the 
West. In recent months, it has been 
dangling the hope of permitting Ger- 
many to reunite. The one thing Moscow 
has refused to agree to—and that’s the 
key issue—is the holding of a free elec- 
tion in all Germany, both West and 
East. 


AUSTRIA 

In 1943, during World War II, the 
Allies solemnly promised to re-establish 
a “free and independent Austria.” But 
today, ten years later, Austria is still an 
occupied land—un-free and un-inde- 
pendent. 

Austria is divided into four zones and 
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is occupied by~U. S., British, French, 
and Russian troops. 

The reason for the Allied failure to 
honor its pledge is Russia’s opposition. 
To date, fully 260 meetings have been 
held by the Big Four on an Austrian 
treaty—with no agreement on final terms. 


FINLAND 


Finland, bordering Russia on the 
north, lies within the Soviet grasp. Part 
of its territory was taken over by the 
Russians after the country’s defeat in 
1940. The Russians could easily take 
over the rest of Finland any time they 
choose. For the present however, the 
Finns are still independent. But they 
are careful to do nothing to offend their 
powerful and aggressive Soviet neigh- 
bor. 


SOVIET SATELLITE STATES 


Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, and Rumania are the 
captive nations of Europe. They are 
ruled by Soviet puppet regimes which 
take their orders from Moscow. The 
peoples of these countries did not choose 
communism. Communism was forced on 
them by Soviet bayonets. There is little 
doubt that these enslaved peoples would 
rise against their Red masters were it 
not for the presence of Soviet troops 
and the all-powerful secret police. 


AFRICA 


On the vast continent of Africa, there 
is continuing strife in three widely scat- 
tered areas—French North Africa (Tu- 
nisia and Morocco), British East Africa 
(Kenya), and the Union of South Africa, 
a self-governing British dominion. 


TUNISIA AND MOROCCO 


Across the Mediterranean from France 
are the country’s North African protec- 
torate of Tunisia and Morocco. The in- 
habitants of these two countries are 
Moslems. In recent years, there has been 
a steadily mounting nationalist move- 
ment among them, The Tunisians and 
Moroccans are clamoring for greater 
self-rule. Extremist elements among 
them are demanding complete inde- 
pendence from France. The French, 
unwilling to give up these valuable 
areas, have been pursuing a sort of “go- 
slow” policy. They have made some 
concessions, but not enough to satisfy 
the nationalists. As a result, there have 
been frequent outbreaks of violence. 


KENYA | 


A secret native society, called= the 
Mau Mau (“Hidden Ones”) has been 
terrorizing for the past few years the 
30,000 British settlers in Kenya. The 
Mau Mau are mainly members of the 


Kikuyu tribe, the largest native group in 
the area. They have been staging night 
raids, burning homes, robbing, and kill- 
ing white. settlers in an effort to drive 
them out of Kenya. 

The British sent in troops to smash 
the outbreak, and the situation seems to 
be under control. But the Mau Maus 
have by no means been completely 
routed. Britain, at the same time, has 
undertaken reforms to aid native farm- 
ers and to improve health and education 
conditions in Kenya. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


There is a sort of “permanent crisis” 
in the Union of South Africa. It stems 
from the fact that it is a divided coun- 
try. Native Africans outnumber the 
whites almost five to one. But it is the 
white minority that governs the country. 
The non-whites have few rights. This 
condition has led to serious race con- 
flicts. The present government, headed 
by Prime Minister Danie] F. Malan, is 
pledged to a policy of apartheid (racial 
apartness)—i.e., the complete segrega- 
tion of non-whites. 


—— LATIN AMERICA———— 


South of the Rio Grande live our 
Latin American “good neighbors.” They 
live in 20 independent republics. The 
total area of Latin America is 8,500,000 
square miles, or nearly three times that 
of the continental United States. The 
total population of Latin America is 
about 150,000,000, which is just a little 
less than that of the U. S. 

Latin America provides us with fully 
a third of all our imports. This is a great 
deal more than we receive from any 
other region in the world. Among the 
imports from our southern neighbors are 
many raw materials vital to our national 
defense. 

Latin America, in turn, buys large 
amounts of goods from us—roughly a 
fourth of a!] of our exports. 

The Latin American nations have 
been our allies in both World Wars. 
They are our partners in a “one-for-all, 
all-for-one” mutual defense alliance. 

In recent years, however, there has 
been a rise in anti-Yanqui sentiment in 
Latin America. Much of it is fanned by 
Red propagandists. In Guatemala, the 
Communists wield strong influence in 
the government. 

But aside from that there is another 
reason for the growing “coolness” to- 
ward Uncle Sam. Many Latin Americans 
feel that their region is not being fairly 
treated in our overseas aid program. 
Latin America receives just a fraction 
of the aid we give to Europe and Asia. 

To soothe their ruffled feelings, the 
President in the summer of 1953 sent 
his brother, Dr. Mifton Eisenhower, on 
a “good-will tour” of Latin America. 
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Azimuthal Equidistant Projection 


HIS map is different from most maps you are used 

to. Instead of looking at the world like a flat surface 
unrolled, it looks at the world like a globe (as it is), 
centered on a single point. It is as if you were hover- 
ing over the North Pole in an airplane thousands of 
miles up, and seeing the entire Northern Hemisphere. 
The circles surrourfling the Pole are parallels of latitude 
ten degrees apart (about 690 miles). 


We arranged the map this way to show. the two great 
world antagonists that face each other across the 
North Pole: (1) the U.S., Canada, and other NATO 
members, with their possessions (in blue); (2) Russia 
and her satellites (in black). The air distances shown 
are measured from Kansas, the geographic center of the 
U.S. They show routes which both the U.S. and Russia 
might use for air attacks if war broke out. 





Forms of Government 


Political Systems of the Twentieth Century 


¥ ps nations of the world today (see 
chart on next three pages) are di- 
vided into two camps—the totalitarian 
and the democratic. These two politica? 
systems (or ideologies) are vying for 
supremacy throughout the world. Be- 
tween the two extremes, however, are 
many shades and forms of authority. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, democ- 
racy may be defined as government by 
consent of the governed; totalitarianism 
as government by dictatorship. 


Democratic Governments 


The term “democracy” comes from 
two Greek words: demos, meaning peo- 
ple, and kratein, to rule. Add the two 
parts, and you get “rule by the people.” 

The best definition of democracy is 
still the one given by Abraham Lincoln 
at Gettysburg. These are its essential 
elements: It must be a government 
of the people, not of a single party or 
a class. It must be a government by the 
people through their elected representa- 
tives, not by a dictator or a self-serving 
clique. And it must be a government 
for the people, one that tries to serve 
the interests of all, not just of a privi- 
leged few. Communists distort and 
abuse these terms in their never-ending 
propaganda. They call their govern- 
ments “people’s democracies.” 

The next time you hear a country de- 
scribed as a democracy, test it against 
these basic characteristics of a free 
society: 

(a) Freedom of political expression, 
to form an opposition party, to vote for 
political candidates of your own choice. 

(b) Freedom of speech, press, and 
peaceable assembly. 

(c) Freedom of religion, the right to 
worship God in your own way. 

(d) Freedom of the individual to 
choose his own means of livelihood, to 
quit his job if he wishes, to join or not 
to join a labor or business organization, 
to buy, make, or sell goods, and to 
retain the profits he makes, 

(e) Freedom from search and seizure 
without warrant, from cruel and unusual 
punishments, from constant surveillance 
by secret police. 

(f) The right of speedy and, impar- 
tial trial by jury, the right of habeas 
corpus (a judicial order to produce an 
accused person unlawfully detained in 
prison), and other safeguards of justice. 

(g) Protection of the rights of mi- 
norities, whether political, economic, 
racial, or religious. 

Unless a government lives up to these 
standards, it is not democratic. 


Totalitarian Governments 


A totalitarian regime is one which 
interferes with and regulates eve 
sphere of the life of its citizens. It con- 
trols the individual totally (hence the 
name “totalitarian”). It maintains itself 
by force and terror—by suppression of 
all opposition. 

The Soviet Union (including its satel- 
lite states) is the principal totalitarian 
government today. Others, in recent 
years, have been Fascist Italy and Nazi 
Germany. 

Several other governments have been 
(and still are) partly totalitarian. The 
military dictatorship in pre-war Japan 
certainly Was. The same is true of the 
military juntas (councils) in some Latin 
American countries. Many political ob- 
servers also classify the regimes in 
Spain, Yugoslavia, and Argentina as 
semi-totalitarian. 

Although fascism and communism 
consider themselves mortal enemies, 
they have marked similarities and have 
at times worked in close collaboration. 
The most telltale and ugly features of 
totalitarianism are common to both: 

(a) Dictatorship of a one-party sys- 
tem headed by a “Leader.” The leader 
is never wrong; blind and unquestion- 
ing obedience to him is demanded. 

(b) Belief in the ideas that might 
makes right, that the end justifies the 
means, and that the individual is of no 
importance, while the state is and 
should be all-powerful. 

(c) Control of labor and wages by 
the state; the banning of strikes and 
the strict regulation of trade unions. 

(d) Elimination of opposition parties 
and opinions; one-party “elections” and 
“subber-stamp” legislatures. 

(e) Ruthless suppression of free 
speech, free press, free assembly; sub- 
ordination of religion to the state. 

(f) Supremacy of the secret pglice. 
Citizens may be arrested, imprisoned, 
sent to concentration camps, or even 
executed, without trial or on confessions 
extorted by torture. 


The Decline of Absolute Monarchy 

Historically, the oldest forms of gov- 
ernment were strictly authoritarian, in 
which the head was an absolute mon- 
arch or king. Originally he obtained his 
power by force or conquest. Usually 
such leaders attempted to establish the 
succession to the throne in their own 
families. They attempted to give both a 
religious and a legal sanction to this 
practice by claiming “the divine right of 
kings.” 


In western Europe some seven hun- 
dred years ago, particularly in England, 
the power of absolute monarchs was 
gradually checked by the rise of parlia- 
mentary institutions. Major political 
revolutions in England, America, and 
France hastened this process. By the 
nineteenth century the majority of mon- 
archs had been compelled to grant 
constitutions limiting their powers. And 
many new nations were established as 
republics, with elected heads and rep- 
resentative bodies. 

Except in a few primitive Asian and 
African countries, there are no absolute 
monarchies remaining today. 


Varying Forms of Democracy 


Both the United States and Great 
Britain are democracies, Yet the political 
systems in the two countries differ 
widely. 

In the United States we have a writ- 
ten constitution—the basic law of our 
land, framed in 1787 and, with frequent 
amendments, still in effect. 

In Britain there is no single written 
document known as the constitution. 
Statutes enacted by the British Parlia- 
ment are the sole law of the land, in- 
cluding the various charters of liberty 
granted by former kings. 

Then again in the United States, the 
Constitution provides for the separation 
of powers among three branches of 
government: (1) legislative (the Con- 
gress), (2) executive (the President), 
and (3) judicial (the Supreme Court). 
Each has various “checks and balances” 
over the others, but the President is 
elected for a four-year term, and cannot 
be removed except by impeachment. 

Under the British system (known 
also as the “parliamentary system”), the 
executive branch is responsible to the 
legislative branch. The chief executive 
(prime minister or premier) is the lead- 
er of the party which controls a ma- 
jority of seats in parliament. He and his 
cabinet must be members of the parlia- 
ment. They can remain in pffice only so 
long as they have the support of the 
majority. Once this support is lost, the 
cabinet is obliged to resign and new 
elections are held. 

In addition to Britain and the British 
dominions, the parliamentary system 
has been adopted by most Western Eu- 
ropean countries and by several Asian 
countries. The American Presidential 
system has been to a large extent the 
model for the Latin American republics 
and for some of the newer republics 
elsewhere. 
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Kabul 


Nations of the World 


e Data contained in the following chart were derived from the 
Statesman‘s Year-Book, World Almanac, Political Handbook of 
the World, the United Nations, and consulates of various nations. 
They are correct to September 7, 1953. Under the column headed 
“United Nations” the 51 charter members of the United Nations 
are so indicated, plus all later accessions. The following Soviet sat- 
ellites have been rejected for U. N. membership by the Western 
nations in the Security Council: Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Outer 
Mongolia, Rumania. Applications of the following nations were 
vetoed by Soviet Russia: Austria, Cambodia, Ceylon, Finland, ire- 
land, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Korea, Laos, Libya, Nepal, Portugal, 
Viet Nam. Where a blank appears, the nation has not applied for 
U.N. membership. 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Mohammed 
Zahir Shah 


fruits, cereals, vegetables, wool, 
skins 





10,629 


Tirana 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Premier 
Enver Hoxha 


tobacco, timber, wool, hides, furs, 
dairy products 





5,000 


191 


Andorra 


Republic (under 
Fr., Sp. protection) 


First Syndic 
Cayrat 


sheep raising 





17,644,000 


1,079,965 


Buenos 
Aires 


Republic (dicta- 
torial regime) 


President 
Juan D. Peron 


beef and other meat products, 
wheat, maize, linseed, oats 





8,431,000 


2,974,581 


Canberra 


British Dominion 


Prime Minister 
Robert G. Menzi 


wool, wheat, oats, barley, corn, 
tatoes, sugar cane, fruits 





P 





6,916,000 


32,388 


Vienna 


Republic (Big-Four 
supervision) 


Pres. Theodor Koerner 
Chancellor Dr. J. Raab 


coal, salt, iron, copper, timber, 
wheot, rye, barley, oats, sugar 





8,678,000 


11,775 


Brussels 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Baudouin ! 


Premier Jean Van Houtte 


iron, steei, cool, textiles, ma- 
chinery, rolling stock, grain 





300,000 


18,000 


Punakha 


Absolute 
Monarchy 


Mchorajah 
Jig-me Wang-chuk 


rice, corn, wax, cloth, musk, 
swords 





3,054,000 


416,000 


la Pez 


Repuolic 


President 
Victor Paz Estenssoro 


tin, silver, copper, tungsten, 
rubber, coffee, potatoes, cacao 


charter 
member 





53,377,000 


3,275,110 


Rio de 
Janeiro 


Republic 


President 
Getulio D. Vargas 


coffee, cotton, rubber, wax, tec, 
gold, cement, meat, hides, wool 


9) 


charter 
member 





BULGARIA 


7,310,000 


39,825 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Premier 
Vulko Chervenkov 





grains, tob , fruits, veg 
dairy products, coal 


entry 
rejected 





1URMA 


18,674,000 


261,757 


Republic 


Presidvnt Ba U 
Premier U Nu 


rice, teak wood, cotton, maize, 
tobacco, oil, precious stones 


admittec! 
1948 





BYELO-RUSSIA 


5,567,976 


49,022 


Minsk 


Constituent 
Soviet Republic 


Same as USSR 


flax, grain, potatoes, matches, 


linen, paper, glass 


charter 
member 





3,748,000 


67,550 


Pnom-Penh 


Monarchy (under 
Fr. protection) 


King Norodom Sihanouk 


rice, rubber, fish, coal, l8mber, 
pepper, cattle, corn, tin, zine 


vetoed 
by USSR 





14,009,000 


3,614,837 


Ottawa 


British Dominion 


Prime Minister 


Louis Stephen St. Laurent 


grains, forest products, dairy prod- 
ucts, wool, fish, furs, minerals 





7,742,000 


25,332 


Colombo 


British Dominion 


Prime Minister 
Dudley Senanayake 


tea, rubber, coconuts, rice, 
citronella, tobacco, textiles 





5,912,009 


286,322 


Santiago 


Republic 


President 
Carlos ibanez 


nitrates, iodine, copper, iron, coal, 
wheat, barley, wine, fruits 








463,500,000 


3,380,692 


Peking (c.) 
Taipeh (N.) 


Head of Communist Govt.: Mao Tse-tung 
Pres. Nationalist Govt.: Chiang Kai-shek 


grains, fiber, cotton, raw silk, coal, 
hides, tea, paper, leather 





11,266,000 


439,714 


Bogota 


Republic 


Provisional President 
Gen. Rojas Pinilla 


coffee, rice, tobacco, cotton, sugar, 
bananas, minerals 





825,000 


23,000 


San Jose 


Republic 


" President 
Jose Figueres Ferrer 


coffee, bananas, cocoa, tunny fish, 
timber 





5,469,000 


44,206 


Havana 


Republic 


President 
Gen. Fulgencio Batista 


sugar, tobacco, molasses, fruits, 
coffee, bananas, fibers, gums 





12,340,000 


49,355 


Prague 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


President 
Antonin Zapotocky 


grains, beets, beer, munitions, 
textiles, glass, paper, furniture 





4,304,000 


16,576 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Frederick IX 
Pr. Min, Erik Eriksen 


dairy products, bacon, fish, 
machinery, iron, chemicals 








2,167,000 


19,332 








Republic (dicta- 








toriel regime) 


Trujille y Melina 





sugar, cacao, coffee, rice, 
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3,203,000 


175,855 


Republic 


President Dr. Jose M. 
Velasco tharra 


light wood, silver, petroleum, rice, 
cereals, fruits, cocoa 





20,729,000 


Prec. 
June 18, 1953 


President 
Gen. Mohammed Naguib 


cotton, vegetables, dates, grapes, 
sugar, cement, pottery a 





1,920,000 


13,173 


Republic 


President 
Oscar Osorio 


coffee, gold, suger, balsam, corn, 
beans, rice, tobacco 





16,000,000 


Menarchy 


Emperer 
Haile Selassie | 


cotton, suger cane, dates, coffee, 
hides, skins 





4,050,000 


117,975 


Republic (in 
Seviet erbit) 


Pros. Juho K. Poasikivi 
Prem. Urhe K. Kekkonen 


timber, paper, iron, machinery, 
textiles, furs, rye, barley 





42,239,000 


212,659 


Republic 
~N 


Pres. Vincent Auriol 
Premier Joseph Laniel 


grains, fruits, fish, wine, perfume, 
coal, iron, textiles, chemicals 





17,314,000 


46,600 


Berlin 


Republic (Seviet 
Satellite) 


President Wilhelm Pieck 
Premier Otte Gretewehi 


wheat, rye, eats, suger-beets, 
potatoes, meat, coal, iron, petash 





Bonn 


Republic 


President Theodor Heuss 
Chancellor K. Adenaver 


coal, iron, steel, machinery, ce- 
ment, wheat, potatoes, sugar beets 





7,600,000 


51,182 


Athens 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Paul I 
Prem. Alex. Papages 


wheat, rye, barley, oats, tobacco, 
olives, fruits, iron, zinc 





2,887,000 


45,452 


Guatemala 
City 


Republic 


President . 
Jacobo Arbenz Guzman 


coffee, bananas, suger, beans, 
corn, chicle gum, minerals 





3,112,000 


10,204 


Port-ou- 
Prince 


Republic 


President 
Paul E. Magloire 


coffee, cotton, suger, bananas, 
cocoa, tobacco, mo! 





1,505,000 


44411 


Tegucigalpa 


Republic 


President 
Juan Manuel Galver 


bananas, hardwoods, coconuts, 
coffee, tobacco 





9,390,000 


35,902 


Budapest 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Pres. Istvan Dobi 
Premier Imre Nagy 


grains, potatoes, suger beets, 
bauxite, coal, flour, suger 





145,000 


39,709 


Reykjavik 


Republic 


President 
Asgeir Asgeirsson 


potatoes, turnips, hay, codfish, 
herring 





358,000,000 


1,200,000 


New Delhi 


Republic (in Br. 
Commonwealth) 


Pres. Rajendra Prasad 
Pr. M. Jawaharlal Nehru 


steel,’ iron, tea, textiles, 
a. 





gold, silver, grains, d 





76,500,000 


218,365 


Jakarta 


Republic 


President Soekarno 
Prem. A. Sastroamidjojo 


oil, tin, rubber, rice, maize, sugar, 
soy beans, tobacco 





19,140,000 


628,000 


Teheran 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


Shoh Riza Pohlevi 
Prem. Gen. F. Zahedi 


oil, timber, wool, rugs, wheat, 
rice, drugs, tobacco, gums, fruits 





5,100,000 


116,600 


Bagdad 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Feisal 1! 


oil, wool, skins, dates, wheat, 
barley, rice, cotton, millet 





3,006,000 


27,137 


Dublin 


Republic 


Pres. Sean T. O'Kelly 
Pr. Min, Eamon de Valera 


grains, potatoes, turnips, sugar 
beets, bacon, butter, textiles 





1,585,000 


5,500 


Tel Aviv 


Republic 


Pres. Itzhak Ben Zvi 
Pr. Min. D. Ben-Gurion 


citrus fruit, wine, olives, grapes, 
wheat, potash 





46,568,000 


116,235 


Republic 


Pres. Luigi Einaudi 
Prem. Giuseppe Pella 


textiles, machinery, sacaroni, 
grains, grapes, olives 





84,300,000 


147,611 


Tokyo 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


Emperor Hirohito 
Premier Shigeru Yoshida 


silk, grains, tea, tobacco, textiles, 
paper, pottery, leather 





34,750 


Ammon 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


. : 
King Hussein | 


phosphates, potash, wool, wheat, 
fruit, meat 





29,291,000 


85,246 


Seoul 


Republic 


Pres. Syngman Rhee 
(South Korea) 


silk, rice, barley, wheat, 
tobacco, beans 





1,169,000 


89,320 


{Monarchy (under 
Fr. protection) 


King Sisavang Vong 


rice, rubber, fish, cool, lumber, 
r, cattle, corn, zinc, tin 











3,600 


Beirut 


Republic 


President 
Camille Chamoun 


fruits, tobacco, silk, cotton 





1,648,000 


43,000 


Monrovia 


Republic 


President 
William V. $. Tubman 


crude rubber, fiber, rice, coffee, 
sugar 





1,124,000 


679,358 


Tripoli 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Idris 1 


fruit, tobacco, matting, carpets, 
leather articles 





14,000 


65 


Vaduz 


Principality 


Prince 
Franz Joseph Ii 


wheat, wine, fruit, leather, 
pottery, cotton goods 





299,000 


999 


Luxembourg 


Grand Duchy 


Grand Duchess 
Charlotte 


cats, potatees, wine, iron, steel, 
beer, leather, textiles 





26,332,000 


Mexico City 


Republic 


President 
Adolfo Ruiz Cortines 


oil, metals, corn, rice, sugar, sisal, 
wheat, coffee, tobacco 








21,000 


Monaco 


Principality 


Prince Rainier Ii 


revenue comes mostly from tourists 














Robot 


French-Spanish 
Protectorate 








Sultan Moulay 
Mohammed ben Arafa 





eggs, poultry, hides, wool, beans, 
diamonds, leather, carpets 
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34,000 


CAPITAL 


FORM. OF 


GOVERNMENT 


Absolute 
Monarchy 


HEADS OF STATE 


King Tribhubana Bir 
Bikram a 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


jute, rice, grain, hides, wheat, 
drugs 





10,327,000 


12,868 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


Queen Juliana 
Pr. Min. Willem Drees 


cereals, sugar beets, dairy prod.. 
meat, ships, machinery, textiles 





1,948,000 


103,410 


British Dominion 


Prime Minister 
Sidney G. Helland 


wool, meat, tallow, pelts, dairy 
products 





1,088,000 


57,145 


Republic 


President 
Anastasio $ 


gold, coffee, hides, mahogany, 
i. 





sugar cane 





124,536 


Osle 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Heaken Vi! 
Premier Oscar Torp 


timber, fish, metals, grains, 
metal works, machinery, paper 





Ulan Bator 
(Urge) 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Premier 
Tee Den Bal 


millet, rye, wheat, meat, wool, 
hides, furs : 





75,842,000 


Karachi 


British Dominion 


Prime Minister 
Mohammed Ali 


jute, cotton, wheat, rice, fiber, 
tea, oil, seeds 





817,000 


28,576 


Panama 


Republic + 


President 
Cel. Jose Antonio Remon 


bonanas, cacao, coffee, coconuts, 
timber, meat 





1,425,000 


157,006 


Asuncion 


Republic 


President? 
Federico Chaves 


tobacco, cotton, meat, oranges, 
timber. hides, lace 





8,558,000 


482,258 


lime 


Republic 


President 
Manvel Odria 


cotton, sugar, wheat, rice, pota- 
toes, vanadium, copper, oil 





20,246,000 


115,600 


Quezon City 


Republic 


President 
Elpidio Quirino 


sugar cane, rice, manila hemp, 
copra, corn, tobacco, fruit 





24,977,000 


121,131 


Warsow 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


President 
Boleslaw Beirut 


rye, whee, barley, coal, iron, 
timber 





8,606,000 


35,490 


Lisbon 


Republic (dicta- 
torial regime) 


Pres. Gen. Craveiro Lopes 
Prem. A. de O. Salazar 


wines, corn, rice, barley, oats, 
maize, wheat, olive oil, sardines 





16,200,000 


91,671 


Bucharest 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Premier 
Georghe Gheorghiu-Dej 


wheat, corn, rye, barley, oats, 
wine, fruit, oil, flour 





13,000 


38 


San Marino 


Republic 


Two regents elected 
every six months 


wine, meat, building stone 





6,000,000 


350,000 


Mecca 


Absolute 
Monarchy 


King Ibn-Saud 


dates, wheat, barley, oil, fruit, 
hides, wool, gum, clocks 





28,287,000 


195,504 


Madrid 


Nominal Mon. 
(dictat. regime) 


Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco 


wine, grains, olives, grapes, citrus 
fruit, onions, almonds, flax 





7,074,000 | 


173,378 


Stockholm 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Gustav VI 
Premier Tage Erlander 


timber, pulp, paper, rayon, steel, 
machinery, tiles 





4,749,000 


15,944 


Republic 


President 
Philipp Etter 


dairy products, wine, meat, 
watches, silk, cottons, instruments 





3,291,000 


73,587 


Damascus 


jRepublic (ruled by 
military junta) 


Col. Fawzi Selo 


oil, tobacco, fruit, olives, grapes, 
leather, wool, wine, silk 





19,016,000 


200,148 


Bangkok 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King 
Phumiphon Adundet 


rice, rubber, coconuts, tobucco, 
pepper, cotton 





20,935,000 


296,107 


Ankera 


Republic 


President 
Celal Bayar 


tobacco, cereals, olive oil, wool, 
silk, figs, nuts, gums 





40,200,000 


215,600 


Kiev 


Constituent 
Soviet Republic 


Same as USSR 


wheay, sugar beets, oil, seeds, 
coal, iron, chemicals, dyes 





12,683,000 


472,494 


Pretoria 


British Dominion 


Prime Minister 
Daniel F. Malan 


gold, diamonds, coal, copper, tin, 
cotton, corn, wheat 





193,000,000 


8,708,070 


Moscow 


Communist 
dictatorship 


Premier 
Georgi M. Malenkov 


wheat, timber, cereals, coal, iron, 
steel, gold, oil, machinery 





50,618,000 


94,279 


londor 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


Queen Elizabeth I! 
Pr. Min. W. Churchill 


coal, food products, whiskey, ale, 
ships, textiles, steel, chemicals 
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3,022,387 


Washington 


Republic 


President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 


automobiles, rolling stock, steel, 
oil, coal, cotton, textiles, grains 





2,365,000 


72,153 


Montevideo 


Republic 


Chairman of Fed. Council 
Andres Martinez Trueba 


meat, wool, hides, corn, wheat, 
rice, tobacco, textiles, wines 





1,025 


0.16 


Vatican City 


Holy See 


Supreme Pontiff 
Pius Xl 





5,071,000 


352,143 


Caracas 


Republic 


President Col. Marcos 
Perez | Jimenez 


coffee, oil, cacao, hides, rubber, 
beans 





25,000,000 


127,093 


Saigon 


Provisional (under 
Fr. protection) 


Chief of State 
Bao Dai 


rice, rubber, corn, coal, fish, 
fea, tin, cement 





4,500,009 


75,000 


Absolute 
Monarchy 


King Seif el-Islam 
Ahmed 


mocha coffee, goat skins, meat 








16,340,000 





95,558 








Sana 
Belgrade 


Republic (Comm. 
dictatorship) 





Premier Marshal Josip 





(Broz) Tito 





wheat, barley, rye, oats, mect, 
timber, copper, coal, iron 

















@—x YOUR KEY TO WORLD NEWS 


Only Y esterday 


A Time Capsule of Great Events, 1939—1953 


1939 


August 24—Soviet Russia and Nazi Ger- 
many sign non-aggression pact. 
September 1—Germany invades Poland, 
starting World War II. 
3—Britain and France declare war on 
Germany. 
5—U. S. proclaims neutrality. 
17—Soviet troops invade Eastern Po- 
land. 
23—Conquest of Poland completed. 
28—Nazis and Soviets partition Po- 
land. 
November 30—Russia attacks Finland. 


1940 


March 13-—Soviet-Finnish war ends. 
Finland yields important areas to 
USSR. 

April 9—Nazi armies strike simultane- 

ously at Denmark and Norway. 

10—Netherlands, Belgium, and 

Luxembourg invaded by the Nazis. 

28—Retreat from Dunkerque by Brit- 
ish forces. 

June 10—Fascist Italy enters war on 
Germany’s side, invades France. 

14—Paris falls to Germans. 

15—Soviet Russia seizes Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia. 

22—Marshal Henri Petain surrenders 
to Nazis; France divided between 
Germans and Vichy government. 

August 8—German Air Force launches 
all-out “blitz” on England. 

November 5—F. D. Roosevelt re-elected 
President of U. S. for third term. 


1941 

March 1—Bulgaria joins Rome-Berlin 
Axis. 

11—U. S. Congress passes Lend-Lease 
Act to aid Allies. 

April 6—Germany attacks Yugoslavia 

and Greece. 
17—Yugoslavia surrenders; guerrillas 
continue fighting. 

June 1—Crete overrun by German aerial 
troops after Greek collapse. 

22—Hitler breaks pact with Stalin, 
launches attack on Russia. 

August 14—Roosevelt and Churchill an- 
nounce agreement on war aims, 
issue “Atlantic Charter” (p. 21). 

December 7—Japanese sneak attack on 
Pearl Harbor forees U. S. into war. 

10—Japanese invade, Philippines. 
25—Hong Kong falls to Japanese. 


May 


1942 


January 2—General MacArthur gives up 
Manila. 
15—British surrender Singapore. 
28—Japanese invade Java. 
May 4~—Japanese fleet checked by U. S. 
in Battle of Coral Sea. 
6—U. S. surrenders Bataan and Cor- 
regidor. 
June 4—U. S. Navy defeats Japan in 
crucial Battle of Midway. 
October 23—British defeat Rommel at 
E] Alamein and begin drive to 
Tripoli. 
November 8—U. S. and Britain, under 
Eisenhower, land in French North 
. Africa, win Morocco, Algeria, and 
after hard struggle, Tunis. 


1943 

January 14—Roosevelt and Churchill 
agree at Casablanca Conference 
on unconditional surrender goal. 

31—Nazi 6th Army virtually de- 
stroyed at Stalingrad; marks turn- 
ing point of war in Russia. 

July 9—Allies invade Sicily. 

25—Mussolini deposed; Premier Ba- 
doglio rules Italy. 

September 8—Italy announces uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

9—U. S. Fifth Army invades Italy at 
Salerno, to fight Germans. 

Qctober 19—Moscow Conference: Hull, 
Eden, Molotov pledge unity to win 
war and establish world peace or- 
ganization. 

November 22—Cairo Conference: Roose- 
velt, Churchill, and Chiang pledge 
defeat of Japan, free Korea. 

November 28—Teheran Conference: 
Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin 
agree on invasion plans, 


1944 
June 4—Rome falls to the Allies. 
6—D-Day; Allied forces under Eisen- 

hower land in France in history’s 
greatest combined operation. 

August 25—Paris liberated; French 
Fourth Republic established under 
Gen. DeGaulle. 

October 20—U. S. troops under Mac- 
Arthur invade Philippines. 

November 7—F. D. Roosevelt re-elected 
President of U. S. for fourth term. 

December 16—German counter-offen- 
sive in Belgium (“Battle of the 
Bulge”). 
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February 3—MacArthur recaptures Ma- 
nila. 

12— Yalta Conference: Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Stalin agree to (a) crush 
Nazism; (b) establish democratic 
governments in liberated countries; 
(c) call U. N. conference in San 
Francisco. 

23—U. S. captures Iwo Jima, begins 
air assault on Tokyo. 

March 7—U. S. First Army invades cen- 
tral Germany, crosses Rhine. 
April 12—F. D. Roosevelt, 63, dies of 

cerebral hemorrhage at Warm 
Springs, Ga. Vice-President Harry 
S. Truman sworn in as President. 

25—United Nations Conference opens 
at San Francisco. 

28—Dictator Benito Mussolini, 61, 
killed by Italian Partisans. 

May 1—Nazi leader Adolf Hitler, 56, 
reported dead in Berlin, besieged 
by Russians. 

2—Berlin falls. 

7~-Germany surrenders uncondition- 
ally at Rheims. 

June 26—Fifty nations at San Francisco 
sign United Nations Charter. 

July 17—Truman, Churchill, Stalin meet 
at Potsdam for final conference. 

26—British Labor Party wins large 
majority in Parliament; Attlee suc- 
ceeds Churchill as Prime Minister. 

August 6—U. S. plane drops atomic 
bomb on Hiroshima, Japan; wipes 
out three-fifths of city. 

8—Russia declares war on Japan. 

14—Japan accepts surrender terms; 
MacArthur to command occupa- 
tion. 

September 2—V-J] Day; Japanese sign 
surrender on U. S. S. Missouri. 
October 3—President Truman proposes 
world ban on atomic warfare. 


1946 
January 10—U. N. Genera] Assembly 
meets for first time in London. 
February 24—Juan D. Peron elected 
president of Argentina. 
27—Soviet delegate Gromyko walks 
out of U. N. Security Council in 
protest on Iran’s complaint. 
April 18—League of Nations votes itself 
out of existence at Geneva. 
29—U. S. proposes four-power treaty 
to keep Germany disarmed for 25 
years (rejected by Russia). 
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June 2—Italians vote to end monarchy, 
establish republic. 
14—U. S. presents plan to U. N. for 
international control of atomic 
energy (accepted by other nations, 
rejected by Soviet bloc). 
July 4—U. S. grants full independence 
to Republic of the Philippines. 
October 1—Twelve Nazi leaders sen- 
tenced to death by Nuremberg 
tribunal. 

December 14—U. N. accepts 
feller gift of New York site. 


1947 
February 10—Peace treaties with Italy, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Finland signed by Allies and Russia. 
March 12—President Truman asks Con- 
gress for $400,000,000 to strength- 
en Greece and Turkey against Red 
aggression (Truman Doctrine). 
June 5—Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall proposes U. S. economic 
aid for Europe (Marshall Plan). 
August 15—British quit India. Two in- 
dependent states created—India 
(Hindu) and Pakistan (Moslem). 
September 2—Nineteen American na- 
tions sign Rio de Janeiro treaty for 
mutual aid against aggression. 
November 29—U. N. General Assembly 
approves partition of Palestine into 
Jewish and Arab states. 


1948 

January 30—Mohandas K. Gandhi, spir- 
itual leader of India, assassinated 
by Hindu fanatic. 

February 23—Communists seize power 
in Czechoslovakia. 

April 1—Russia blockades Berlin. U. S. 
and Britain launch “airlift” for 
supplies to Western Berlin. 

May 14—British end mandate over Pal- 
estine; Jews proclaim state of Israel. 

16—Arab armies invade Palestine; 
from north, south, and east. 

June 28—Cominform denounces Tito; 
Yugoslavia breaks with U.S.S.R. 

September 17—Count Bernadotte, U.N. 
mediator in Palestine, assassinated 
in Jerusalem. 

November 2—Harry S. Truman re- 
elected President of the U.S. 


1949 


Rocke- 


January 20—President Truman calls for 
U. S. technical aid to underdevel- 
oped countries (Point 4). 


23—Israel and Arab nations 
armistice, ending Palestine 


February 
sign 
war. . 

April 4—Twelve nations sign North 
Atlantic Defense Treaty. 

May 8—West Germans at Bonn approve 
constitution for Federal Republic. 

12--Russia lifts Berlin blockade. 

August 2—Twelve-nation Council of Eu- 
rope holds first meeting in Stras- 
hourg to promote European unity 


September 21—Chinese Communists, 
defeating Chiang Kai-sKek’s forces, 
proclaim “Republic” at Peking. 

23—President Truman reports first 
atomic explosion in Russia. 

October 14—Eleven top U.S. Commu- 
nists convicted of conspiring to ad- 
vocate overthrow of government. 

December 8—Nationalist Chinese gov- 
ernment quits mainland, moves to 
Formosa 

27—Netherlands transfers sovereignty 
to Indonesian Republic. 


1950 
January 6—Britain recognizes Commu- 
nist regime in China. 
21—Alger Hiss found guilty of per- 
jury regarding Communist aid. 
31—President Truman orders devel- 
opment of hydrogen super-bomb. 
February 23—British Labor party re- 
turned to power with slim majority. 
June 20--Six nations confer in Paris on 
pooling Western Europe’s coal and 
steel industries (Schuman Plan). 
25—North Korean Communists, with- 
out warning, invade South Korea. 
U. N. Security Council in emergency 
session (boycotted by Russia) de- 
clares Korean attack a “breach of 
peace,” orders Red withdrawal. 
26—President Truman orders U. S. 
forces, under Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, to aid South Koreans. 
27—U.N. Security Council asks U.N. 
members to furnish assistance to 
Republic of Korea. 
September 15—U.N. forces take Inchon 
in surprise attack and drive to Yalu. 
November 6—Chinese Communists en- 
ter Korean war against U. N. 


1951 
April 2—General Eisenhower sets up 
SHAPE (Supreme Headquarters 
Allied Powers, Europe) at Paris. 
11—President Truman removes Mac- 
Arthur from Far East commands. 
July 10—Korean truce negotiations open 
between U. N. and Communists. 
September 8—Japanese peace treaty is 
signed by 49 nations (but not Rus- 
sia) at San Francisco. 
20—North Atlantic Council admits 
Greece and Turkey to NATO. 
27—Iranian troops seize Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co.’s refinery at Abadan. 
October 25—British Conservative Party 
returned to power; Churchill be- 
comes Prime Minister again. 
December 24—Libya becomes 
pendent kingdom. 


1952 
February 6—King George VI of Britain 
dies; his 25-year-old daughter 
Elizabeth proclaimed Queen. 
May 26—Allies and West Germany sign 
“peace contract” at Bonn. 


inde- 


27—Six nations sign European De- 
“fense Community Treaty (for a 
European Army) at Paris. 

July 11—Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
nominated for President and Sen. 
Richard Nixon for Vice-President 
by Republican Convention. 

26—Gov. Adlai Stevenson nominated 
for President and Sen. John J. 
Sparkman for Vice-President by 
Democratic Convention. 

26—King Farouk of Egypt forced to 
abdicate by Gen. Mohammed 
Naguib. 

August 10—Schuman Plan for coal, steel 
merger goes into effect. 

October 9—U. N. General Assembly 
Hall opened in New York. 

November 4—Gen. Eisenhower elected 
president over Gov. Stevenson by 
442 electoral votes to 89. 


1953 

January 20—Dwight D. Eisenhower in- 
augurated 34th President of U. S., 
names business cabinet, introduces 
program of economy, and strong 
defense in Republican Congress. 

March 3—Dictator Josef Stalin of Soviet 
Russia dies; succeeded by trium- 
virate: 1. Georgi Malenkov, 2. Lav- 
renti Beria, 3. V. M. Molotov. 
Kremlin gives indications of a less 
aggressive foreign policy. 

April 7—Dag Hammarskjold of Sweden 
elected Secretary-General of Unit- 
ed Nations, succeeding Trygve Lie. 

May 29—Mount Everest successfully 
climbed by British expedition. 

June 3-Elizabeth II crowned Queen of 
England at Westminster Abbey. 

7—Christian Democrats and govern- 
ment coalition win narrow control 
of Italian Parliament, but Premier 
Alcide de Gasperi is forced out. 
17—Anti-Red riots sweep East Ger- 
many and other Soviet satellites; 
workers are crushed by Red army. 
18—Egypt proclaimed republic with 
Gen. Naguib as president. 
26—Joseph Lanie] named premier of 
France; widespread strikes against 
government’s economy program. 

July 10—Lavrenti Beria, Russia’s secret 
police chief, ousted from office on 
charges of treason. 

26—Korean War ends with armis- 
tice signed by U. N. and Commu- 
nist delegates at Panmunjom. Ex- 

_ change of prisoners begins Aug. 5. 

27—U. S. distributes free food pack- 
ages in West Berlin, causing rush 
from Soviet Zone. 

August 17-19—Shah Reza Pahlevi of 
Iran flees country. Premier Mossa- 
degh assumes power but is himself 
ousted by revolt. Shah restored. 

31—U. N. General Assembly votes 
U. S. plan for political conference 
on Korea, omitting India. 





The Atlantic Charter 
(August 14, 1941) 


The President of the United States 
of America and the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Churchill, representing His Ma- 
jesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom, being met together, deem it 
right to make known certain common 
principles in the national policies of 
their respective countries on which they 
base their hopes for a better future for 
the world. 

FIRST, their countries seek no ag- 
grandizement, territorial or other; 

SECOND, they desire to see no ter- 
ritorial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the peo- 
ples concerned; 

THIRD, they respect the right of all 
peoples to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live; and 
they wish to see sovereign rights and 
self-government restored to those who 
have been forcibly deprived of them; 

FOURTH, they will endeavor, with 
due respect for their existing obliga- 
tions, to further the enjoyment by all 
States, great or small, victor or van- 
quished, of access, on equal terms, to 
the trade and to the raw materials of 
the world which are needed for their 
economic prosperity; 

FIFTH, they desire to bring about 
the fullest collaboration between all 
nations in the economic field with the 
object of securing, for all, improved 
labor standards, economic advance- 
ment, and social security; 

SIXTH, after the final destruction of 
the Nazi tyranny, they hope to see 
established a peace which will afford 
to all nations the means of dwelling in 
safety within their own boundaries, 
and which will afford assurance that all 
the men in all the lands may live out 
their lives in freedom from fear and 
want; 

SEVENTH, such a peace should en- 
able al] men to traverse the high seas 
and oceans without hindrance; 

EIGHTH, they believe that all] na- 
tions in the world, for realistic as well 
as spiritual reasons, must come to the 
abandonment of the use of force. . 
They believe, pending the establish- 
ment of a wider and permanent system 
of general security, that the disarma- 
ment of such nations [which threaten 
aggression] is essential. They will aid 
. . . all practicable measures which will 
lighten . . . burden of armaments. 


Milestones of Living History 


Historic Documents of Recent Times 


Preamble to U. N. Charter 
(Adopted at San Francisco, 
June 26, 1945) 


We, the Peoples of the United Nations, 
Determined 

—to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war, which twice in our 
lifetime has brought untold sorrow to 
mankind, and 

—to reaffirm faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth 
of the human person, in the equal rights 
of men and women and of nations large 
and small, and 

—to establish conditions under which 
justice and respect for the obligations 
arising from treaties and other sources 
of international law can be maintained, 
and 

—to promote social progress and bet- 
ter standards of life in larger freedom, 
And for These Ends 

—to practice tolerance and live to- 
gether in peace with one another as 
good neighbors, and 

—to unite our strength to maintain 
international peace and security, and 

—to employ international machinery 
for the promotion of the economic and 
social advancement of all peoples, 
Have Resolved to Combine Our Efforts 
to Accomplish These Aims. 


The Yalta Conference 
(February 4-11, 1945) 


The Big Three agreed: 

On the Far East—Russia to enter 
war against Japan and to receive south- 
ern Sakhalm and the Kuriles; Russia to 
conclude a pact of friendship with Na- 
tionalist China. 

On Poland—Giving eastern two fifths 
of Poland to Russia; in exchange Po- 
land to receive territory from Germany. 

On Liberated Europe—“To enable 
the liberated peoples . . . to create 
democratic institutions of their own 
choice.” 


The Potsdam Conference 
(July 17-August 2, 1945) 


The Big Three agreed to establish a 
Council of Foreign Ministers to draft 
peace treaties with Italy, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary, Finland, and Germany. 

A plan was set forth for governing 
postwar Germany. Four occupation 
zones were established for the U. S., 
Britain, France, and the U.S.S.R.; but 
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local self-government and free elec- 
tions were to be restored. 


Peace Treaties with Satellites 
(February 10, 1947) 


While no agreement could be reached 
on peace with Germany and Austria, 
the U. S., Britain, France, and Russia 
concluded treaties in 1947 ending 
World War II with five former Axis 
allies—Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, and Finland. All five treaties in- 
cluded provisions for disarmament and 
reparations, and for guaranteeing civil 
rights and free elections in those coun- 
tries. But the years since have seen 
a constant violation of those rights in 
the three countries occupied by Russian 
troops (Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary). 
Italy lost her colonies and the port of 
Trieste was set up as a free territory. 


The Truman Doctrine 
(March 12, 1947) 

In an address before a joint session 
of Congress on March 12, 1947, Presi- 
dent Truman laid down a new foreign 
policy for the United States. This pol- 
icy (known as the Truman Doctrine) 
proclaimed that the United States 
would take action wherever necessary 
throughout the world to prevent the 
spread by force of communist totali- 
tarianism. 

President Truman urged Congress to 
provide $400,000,000 to Greece and 
Turkey to help them repel “totalitarian 
aggression.” Congress approved it. 


The Marshall Plan 
(1948-1951) 


The purpose of the Marshall Plan 
(also known as the European Recovery 
Program) was to help the European nia- 
tions to help themselves—by promoting 
agricultural and industrial production 
and international trade. Its activities 
were carried out by the Economic Co- 
operation Administration (ECA). 

The program was launched on April 
9, 1948 and was ended on December 
31, 1951. The ERP had cost the Amer- 
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ican people a total of $12,500,000,000. 

The 18 national units which par- 
ticipated in the ERP were: Austria, 
Belgium, Britain, Denmark, France, 
West Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ire- 
land, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Trieste, and Turkey. 


Mutual Security Program 
(October 10, 1951) 


The Mutual Security Agency (MSA) 
was established by an act of Congress 
in October 1951 to replace the ECA, 
and to coordinate the economic, mili- 
tary, and technical aid programs. 

Under its provisions, the Defense De- 
partment administers the military aid, 
while the State Department runs the 
economic aid program. 

On July 13, 1953, Congress passed 
an authorization of $5,157,232,500 for 
the Mutual Sécurity Program for the 
next fiscal year. (See FOA, page K-28.) 


Declaration of Human Rights 
(December 10, 1948) 


The Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights is a document stating the 
fundamental rights to which all human 
beings should be entitled. It was draft- 
ed by the 18-member Commission on 
Human Rights established by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, as provided for in the Charter. 

After long labors made difficult by 
the conflicting demands of many coun- 
tries with different political and social 
systems, religions and languages, the 
revised draft was adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations 
at Paris, December 10, 1948. The vote 
was 48 %o 0, with 8 abstaining. 

The Declaration has no binding legal 
force. But it sets a new standard of 
achievement for all nations which car- 
ries great moral and educational weight. 


North Atlantic Treaty 
(August 24, 1949) 


The underlying purpose of this treaty 
is collective defense of the Western 
world. The treaty went into effect on 
August 24, 1949. The 14 participating 
nations are the United States, Canada, 
Britain, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg, Norway, Denmark, 
Iceland, Italy, Portugal, Greece and 
Turkey. 

These nations agreed that “an armed 
attack against one or more of them in 
Europe or North America shall be con- 
sidered an attack against them all”; 
and, that if such an attack occurs, each 
of them would take “such action as it 
deems necessary, including the use of 
armed force, to restore and maintain 
the security of the North Atlantic area.” 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 


tion established a European land army, 
with headquarters near Paris. 


The Point Four Program 
(Started in 1950) 


“We must embark on a bold new pro- 
gram for making the benefits of our 
scientific advances and industrial prog- 
ress available for the improvement and 
growth of the under-developed areas.” 

This is the essence of the famous 
“Point Four” program to help raise the 
living standards of poor nations, set 
forth by President Truman in his In- 
augural Address on January 20, 1949. 

The United Nations General Assem- 
bly at its 1949 session unanimously 
pledged full support to the program, 
known as Technical Assistance. On 
June 5, 1950, President Truman signed 
a bill authorizing the expenditure of 
$35,000,000 for the first year of the 
Point Four program. Fifty nations of 
the U. N. pledged an additional sum. 


Declaration of Washington 
(April 7, 1951) 


The foreign ministers of the 21 Amer- 
ican republics representing the Organ- 
ization of American States met in 
Washington, D. C., from March 26 to 
April 7, 1951. They adopted a 
“Declaration of Washington” which 
pledged that the Western Hemisphere 
countries will “remain steadfastly unit- 
ed, . . . in the present emergency or the 
face of any aggression or threat against 
any of them.” 


The Schuman Plan 
(April 18, 1951) 


Foreign ministers of . six Western 
European nations (France, Western 
Germany, Belgium, Netherlands, Lrx- 
embourg, Italy) signed in Paris on 
April 18, 1951, a treaty setting up the 
Schuman Plan. This plan, proposed by 
Robert Schuman, former Roreign Min- 
ister of France, aims to pool the iron, 
coal, and steel resources of these na- 
tions for greater cooperation in indus- 
trial production. The parliaments of all 
six nations have ratified the Plan. 

Under the Schuman Plan the six 
countries promise to do away with high 
tariffs, price-fixing agreements, and 
other restrictions which hinder trade in 
coal and steel. The member govern- 
ments have named a nine-man High 
Authority to make rules for buying and 
selling of coal, iron ore, and steel. 


Japanese Peace Treaty 
(September 8, 1951) 


Forty-eight nations which fought 
against Japan in World War II signed a 
peace treaty with that nation in San 
Francisco on September 8, 1951. Three 


nations refused to sign the treaty—Rus- 
sia and her satellites, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland. China was not invited. 

Territory. Japan is stripped of her 
former Pacific empire. She retains only 
the four home islands. She renounces 
“all right, title and claim” to Korea, 
Formosa, the Pescadores, the Kurile 
Islands, and South Sakhalin. 

Security. Japan is permitted to re- 
arm. A separate securify pact was 
signed between the United States and 
Japan the same day, which permits the 
stationing of American troops on Jap- 
anese soil for an indefinite period. 


Pacific Pact 
(September 1, 1951) 


The Pacific Pact, signed in San Fran- 
cisco on September 1, 1951, is a mutual 
defense arrangement linking the United 
States, Australia, and New Zealand. It 
is broadly similar to the North Atlantic 
Treaty. It is expected that the Pacific 
Pact will in time be enlarged to include 
other Asian nations. A mutual defense 
treaty was signed on August 30, 1951, 
between the United States and the 
Philippine Republic. 


Peace Contract with Germany 
(May 26, 1952) 

The United States, Britain, and 
France signed a Contractual Agreement 
(“peace contract”) with the West Ger- 
man Federal Republic on May 26, 
1952. Its principal provisions are: 

1. West Germany will gain “full au- 
thority over its internal and external 
affairs,” except that the Western Allies 
will continue to maintain defense forces 
in Germany. 

2. The Allies will revoke the occupa- 
tion statute, abolish the Allied High 
Commission, and appoint ambassadors 
to Germany. 


European Defense Community 
(May 27, 1952) 


Six Western European nations 
(France, Italy, West Germany, Bel- 
gium, Netherlands, and Luxembourg) 
signed in Paris, on May 27, 1952, a 
“Treaty Establishing the European De- 
fense Community.” It provides: 

1. Troops are to be contributed by 
each of the six nations in divisions of 
13,000. All will wear a common uni- 
form and will be merged into army 
corps containing divisions of different 
nationalities. 

2. EDC’s combined forces will be 
under the general direction of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, just as 
are the forces contributed by non-mem- 
bers of the EDC. 

Before the EDC can come into ef- 
fect, it must be ratified by the parlia- 
ments of the respective members. 





HE United Nations is the world’s 

most important effort to date to or- 
ganize itself for international action to 
maintain peace, prevent war, and pro- 
mote the social and economic ‘welfare 
of all mankind. It sprang from the co- 
operation of the Allied powers, victori- 
ous over Germany, Italy, and Japan in 
World War II. 

The United Nations was founded at 
San Francisco, on June 26, 1945, when 
50 nations signed the Charter they had 
drafted in a two-month conference. To- 
day there are 60 member nations in the 
U.N. (see pages K-16-17-18). The work 
of the U.N. is carried on by six “prin- 
cipal organs” and twelve “specialized 
agencies.” 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The General Assembly is the parent 
body that holds together the U.N. struc- 
ture. While not a legislative body in the 
sense of the United States Congress or 
the British Parliament, the Assembly is 
an open forum for discussing all the 
world’s problems. Since the U.N. is not 
a world government, but merely a fed- 
eration of sovereign independent na- 
tions, the Assembly cannot pass laws 
binding on all nations or their citizens. 
It can only make recommendations for 
action either by the Security Council 
or by individual member nations. Under 
the Charter the Assembly can discuss 
“any question within the scope” of that 
document, which gives it a wide man- 
date. 

Every member nation is automatical- 
ly represented in the General Assembly. 
Each nation, large or small, has one 
(and only one) vote, but may send five 
delegates to the sessions of the Assem- 
bly. The Assembly must meet at least 
once a year. It may hold special sessions 
whenever an urgent need arises. 

Decisions on substantive (important) 
issues in the Assembly are made by a 
two-thirds majority; on procedural (or- 
dinary, routine) issues, by a simple 
majority. No nation has the right of 
veto in the Assembly. 

In the eight years of the U.N.’s exist- 
ence, the General Assembly has grown 
gradually in authority and influence, so 
that it is now considered by many ob- 
servers to have powers almost equal to 
those of the Security Council. 

After the North Korean Communists 
attacked the Republic of Korea in the 
summer of 1950, the General Assembly 
took a significant step. It adopted a plan 
proposed by U.S. Secretary of State 
Acheson called the “Uniting for Peace” 


Key to the United Nations 


The Principal Organs and Specialized Agencies of the World Organization 


Resolution. This resolution, passed by 
the General Assembly in November, 
1950, empowers the Assembly to deal 
with any breach of peace by an aggres- 
sor nation if the Security Council should 
fail to take action because of a veto by 
any of the Big Five. Under these pro- 
visions, an emergency session of the 
Assembly may be called within 24 hours 
on the request of any seven members 
of the Security Council. 

The Seventh annual session of the 
General Assembly was held in its new 
Assembly Hall in New York beginning 
in October, 1952. Its last meeting was 
in August, 1953, to act upon plans for 
the forthcoming political conference on 
Korea. Each annual session of the As- 
sembly elects its own president. The 
president of the Seventh Assembly was 
Lester Pearson, of Canada. 

The-Eighth General Assembly met in 
New York, September 15, 1953. Its 
president is Mme. Vijaya Lakshmi Pan- 
dit, sister of the Indian Prime Minister. 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


In theory the Security Council is the 
most powerful organ of the United Na- 
tions. Under the Charter the Council 
is empowered (1) to settle disputes 
among nations peacefully, if possible by 
persuasion, mediation, or other means; 
(2) to use all powers at its command, 
including force, to punish aggressors 
and prevent tne spread of war. It can 
call on any member nation to contribute 
armed forces for this purpose. 

The Security Council is in session the 
year around. The Council consists of 
eleven members. Of these, five are 
permanent members — Britain, China, 
France, Russia and the United States 
(the so-called “Big Five”). The other 
six are non-permanent members, elected 
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for two-year terms by the General As- 
sembly. Each of the eleven members 
presides over the Council for one month 
in rotation. 

The permanent seat assigned to 
China has been held since the begin- 
ning by the Nationalist government, re- 
gardless of its defeat by the Chinese 
Communists on the mainland. 'This sit- 
uation has led to continuous protest by 
the Soviet bloc that Red China should 
succeed to the Chinese seat. 

The voting procedure in the Security 
Council has been the subject of great 
argument that it prevents the Council 
from taking effective action. On pro- 
cedural decisions, the rules provide that 
decisions may be made by a majority 
of seven members—any seven, whether 
they are members of the Big Five or 
not. On substantive matters, however, 
the majority of seven must include the 
votes of all five permanent members. 
This veto power, exercised almost ex- 
clusively by Soviet Russia, has been the 
Council’s chief source of weakness. 

At the time of the North Korean 
attack in June, 1950, the Council was 
being boycotted by Soviet Russia. In 
the absence of the Russian representa- 
tive, the Council, including its four 
other permanent members, voted to act 
promptly for U.N. resistance to the 
aggression of the Korean Reds. 


WORLD CAPITAL: Main headquarters buildings 
of U. N. on the East River, New York. Front: Gen- 
eral Assembly Hall; Rear: Secretariat Building. 


Photo, United Nations 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


This body is responsible for the eco- 
nomic and social activities of the United 
Nations. Its task is to “build a better 
life’—to promote the welfare and im- 
prove the living conditions of the peo- 
ples of all countries. 

Accordingly, ECOSOC (as it is called) 
studies economic, social, cultural, health, 
and related matters, and makes recom- 
mendations to the General Assembly or 
to the individual members of the United 
Nations. However, it has no power to 
enforce its recommendations. the Coun- 
cil coordinates, but does not control, the 
work of the Specialized Agencies (see 
below), which are independent bodies. 

ECOSOC is composed of 18 mem- 
bers, elected by the General Assembly 
for three-year terms of office. Voting in 
ECOSOC is by simple majority—each 
member nation has one vote. It meets 
at least twice a year. 


THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The Trusteeship Council has been 
called the “protector of the unprotect- 
ed.” Its purpose is to protect the interests 
of the inhabitants of non-self-governing 
territories, and to lead them to eventual 
self-government or independence. 

The U. N. Trusteeship System applies 
to: (1) territories taken from enemy 
nations in World War I (the so-called 
“League of Nations mandates”); (2) 
territories taken from enemy nations in 
World War II; and (3) other territories 
voluntarily placed under the Trustee. 
ship System. 

At present, there are 11 trust territo- 
ries with a total population of 17,000,- 
000 under U. N. trusteeship. Only one 
of these is a “strategic area” trusteeship 
—former Japanese islands in the Pacific 
administered by the U. S. 

The Trusteeship Council is composed 
of (a) countries administering trust ter- 
ritories; (b) the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council; and (c) a 
variable number of other countries 
elected by the General Assembly. 

Voting in the Trusteeship Council is 
by simple majority—each member coun- 
try has one vote. 


THE WORLD COURT 


The Internatiopal Court of Justice, 
popularly called the World Court, is the 
main judicial body of the United Na- 
tions. The World Court is designed to 
settle legal disputes which may arise 
among nations. Only nations, not indi- 
viduals, may bring cases before the 
Court. 

The World Court may deal with 
issues involving boundary adjustments; 
the interpretation of treaties; any ques- 
tions of international law; and violations 
of international obligations. But it does 
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not automatically pass on disputed cases 
unless the member nations concerned 
agree to refer them to the Court. 

The Court consists of 15 judges, 
elected by the General Assembly and 
the Security Council voting simultane- 
ously. The judges serve for a term of 
nine years. All questions are decided by 
a majority of the judges present. 


THE SECRETARIAT 


This is the working force of the 
United Nations. It is composed of a 
Secretary-General (who is appointed by 
the General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council), and 
an international staff. 

The Secretary-General is the chief 
administrative officer of the United 
Nations. The Secretary-General is Dag 
Hammarskjold of Sweden, elected, 1953, 
to succeed Trygve Lie, resigned. 

Eight departments make up the Sec- 
retariat, each headed by an Assistant 
Secretary-General. The 3,000 men and 
women who work for the Secretariat are 
international civil servants. The U. N. 
Charter requires that “in the perform- 
ance of their duties, the Secretary- 
General and the staff shall not seek or 
receive instructions from any govern- 
ment or from any other authority exter- 
nal to the organization.” 


THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Food and Agricultural Organization 
(FAO) was established on October 16, 
1945. Its purposes are: To raise the 
levels of nutrition and the standards of 
living of the peoples of all countries; to 
increase efficiency in the production and 
distribution of all food and agricultural 
products. FAO’s headquarters are in 
Rome, Italy. 

International Labor Organization 
(ILO) was established on April 11, 1919, 
under the provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty, following World War I. It be- 
came affiliated with the United Nations 
in 1946. The purposes of the ILO are: 
To improve, through international ac- 
tion, labor conditions and living’ stand- 
ards in all countries; also to promote 
economic stability. Its headquarters are 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 

United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) was established on Novem- 
ber 14, 1946. Its purpose is: To foster 
understanding among nations through 
international educational, scientific, and 
cultural cooperation. UNESCO’s head- 
quarters are in Paris, France. 

World Health Organization (WHO) 
was established on April 7, 1948. Its 
purpose is: To help al! peoples to attain 
tne highest possible level of health. 
WHO's headquarters are in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 
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International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (World Bank) was 
established on December 27, 1945. Its 
purpose is: To lend money to war- 
ravaged or underdeveloped countries for 
reconstruction and development of in- 
dustries. The headquarters of the World 
Bank are in Washington, D. C. 

International Monetary Fund (World 
Fund) was established on December 27, 
1945. Its purpose is: To promote inter- 
national monetary cooperation and as- 
sist member nations to “stabilize” their 
currencies. The World Fund's head- 
quarters are in Washington, D. C. 

International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation (ICAO) was established on April 
4, 1947. Its purposes are: To study 
problems of international civil aviation, 
and to establish world-wide standards 
and regulations for commercial air 
travel. ICAO’s headquarters are in Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

Universal Postal Union (UPU) was 
established on October 9, 1874. Its pur- 
pose is: To set rules for the speedy and 
efficient exchange of mail among na- 
tions. The headquarters of the UPU are 
in Bern, Switzerland. 

International Telecommunication 
Union (ITU) was established on Jan- 
uary 1, 1934. Its purpose is: To regulate 
international radio, telegraph, and tele- 
phone services. ITU’s headquarters are 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 

World Meteorological Organization 
(WMO) was established on March 23, 
1950. Its purposes are: To set up and 
maintain systems for the exchange of 
scientific weather in‘ormation among 
nations. 

Inter-Governmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization (IMCO) is still in 
the preparatory stage. Its purpose is to 
promote cooperation among govern- 
ments in problems affecting interna- 
tional shipping. IMCO’s headquarters 
will be in London, England. 

International Trade Organization 
(ITO), too, is still in its preparatory 
stage. Its proposed purposes are: To 
promote the expansion of world trade 
by reducing tariffs and other trade bar- 
riers; to promote fair trade practices; 
and to settle trade disputes among na- 
tions. 

United Nations Children’s Emergency 
Fund (UNICEF) is not a permanent 
specialized agency. It was established 
in 1946 to administer relief funds col- 
lected from governments and private 
sources, for the feeding, clothing, and 
medical care of needy children in 60 
countries. 

International Refugee Organization 
(IRO) was a temporary organization 
discontinued in 1951, to find homes for 
displaced persons. In four years it re- 
settled 1,045,000 refugees, mostly from 
Europe, in other countries. 
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The persons pictured on these pages help the President 
run the gigantic U. $. Government. Each heads one of the 
Executive Departments and receives a salary of $22,500 a 
year. Together, they form the President's Cabinet. Each Presi- 
dent appoints his own Cabinet members, subject to Senate 
approval. Here are the present Executive Departments (listed 
in the order of their establishment by Congress), with a 
brief description of the work they do, and a “thumbnail 
biography” of the Cabinet member now in charge. 








DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


* Secretary of State: John 
Foster Dulles, 65, law- 
yer from New York. 
Minister's son. Grad- 
vate of Princeton Univ. 
Became senior partner 
of law firm specializing 
in international cases. 
Adviser to four pre- 
vious Secretaries of 
State. Negotiator of 
Japanese Peace Treaty. 


Established, 1789. This Department 
conducts our relations with other na- 
tions and with the U. N. and other 
international bodies. The Department 
operates through embassies (headed by 
ambassadors) and legations (headed 
by ministers) in about 70 foreign lands. 
It runs about 200 consulates in foreign 
cities to serve Americans abroad. It 
maintains the U. S. Mission to the 
U. N. and the Offices of the High Com- 
missioners who direct the U. S. occupa- 
tion programs in Western Germany and 
Austria. The present Chief Delegate to 
the U. N. is Henry Cabot Lodge, and 
the High Commissioner to Germany is 
Dr. James B. Conant. 

The Department negotiates treaties 
with other nations, issues passports and 
visas, and collects and distributes in- 
formation sent by its representatives 
abroad. Until this year, the Department 
ran Uncle Sam’s international propa- 
ganda program (the “Voice of Amer- 
ica”) and the “Point Four” program 
which sends U. S. experts to help 
friendly nations raise their living stand- 
ards. 

President Bisenhower has transferred 
the management of these two programs 
to two new independent agencieg—the 
Foreign Operations Administration, and 
the U. S. Information Agency (see p. 
28). The State Department has a share 
in setting policies for these agencies. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Secretary of the Treas- 
ury: George M. Hum- 
phrey, 63, businessman 
from Ohio. Lawyer's 
son. Graduate, U. of 
Michigan. Joined Hanna 
Co. of Cleveland in 
1918 as attorney, be- 
came its president in 
1929, heads firm’s large 
interests in iron, steel, 
and coal industries. 


J 


Established, 1789. This Department 
handles Uncle Sam’s money. It collects 
taxes, tariffs (Bureaus of Internal Rev- 
enue and Customs) and all other Fed- 
eral revenue ($65.2 billion in the year 
ending June 30). It manages the spend- 
ing of Federal funds ($74.6 billion in 
the year ending June 30). It keeps the 
books on our national debt (now about 
$273 billion). 

The Treasury Department also guards 
our nation’s reserve of gold and silver; 
operates the three U. S. Mints that 
make our coins and paper money; and 
supervises our national banks. The De- 
partment regulates our export-import 
trade and traffic in narcotics. It admin- 
isters the U. S. Coast Guard and directs 
the Secret Service men who protect 
the President and detect counterfeiters. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Secretary of Defense: 
Charles Erwin Wilson, 
63, businessman from 
Michigan. Schoolteach- 
er's son. Graduate of 
Carnegie Tech. Joined 
General Motors Corp. 
as on engineer, be- 
came its president in 
1941. GM is world’s 
biggest manufacturer 
and defense producer. 


Established, 1947, by unification of 
the previous Departments of War 
(1789) and the Navy (1798). This 
Department directs Uncle Sam’s armed 
forces and defense program. Under it 
are three separate departments, one 
each for the Army, Navy (including 
the Marine Corps), and the Air Force, 
each headed by a Secretary, who does 
not, however, sit in the Cabinet. De- 
fense is the biggest of all the Executive 
Departments, and spends the lion’s 
share of the Federal budget—60 per 
cent last year. 

The Department oversees produc- 
tion in the nation’s defense industries, 
keeps “stockpiles” of defense supplies 
for emergency use, and directs develop- 
ment of new weapons. Its payroll in- 
cludes 1,300,000 civilian employees, 
and the 3,500,000 in our armed forces. 
The President and the Secretary of De- 
fense control the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the “top brass” of the armed forces, 
who plan and advise on our military 
problems (see p. 28). 


The President’s “Team” 


Meet the 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Attorney General: Her- 
bert Brownell, Jr., 49, 
lawyer from New York. 
College teacher's son. 
Graduate of U. of Ne- 
braska and Yale. Spe-~ 
cialist in hotel law. A 
Republican Party lead- 
er, he managed Eisen- 
hower’s campaign to 
win nomination and 
election for President. 


Established, 1789. This Department 
enforces our Federal laws. Under it 
are (1) the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation (FBI) headed by J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver, which hunts down violators of Fed- 
eral laws and security; (2) the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, 
which carries out laws affecting persons 


_who come from other countries and be- 


come U. S. citizens. 

The Justice Department supervises 
the Federal courts and penitentiaries. 
It gives legal advice to the President 
and other Federal officials, and repre- 
sents the Government in cases before 
the courts. On its staff serve 1,635 
lawyers, making it the world’s biggest 
law firm. 

In legal cases before the Supreme 
Court, the Government is represented 
by the Solicitor General. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Postmaster General: 
Arthur Summerfield, 
54, businessman from 
Michigan. First job was 
mailboy for auto firm. 
Head of one of biggest 
Chevrolet agencies “in 
U. S. Republican Party 
leader in Michigan and 
chairman since 1952 
ef the Republican No- 


tional Committee. 
United Press 


Established, 1789. This Department 
delivers our nation’s mail. The Postal 
Service runs about 40,000 post offices 
in the U. S. and its territories, and em- 
ploys nearly 500,000 workers. Last 
year, Uncle Sam’s mailmen delivered 
more than 50 billion pieces of mail by 
rail, truck, air, and foot. The Depart- 
ment also sells money orders, U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds, and operates the world’s 
largest savings bank—the Postal Savings 
System, where 3,300,000 Americans de- 
posit savings. 








Cabinet 


THE INTERIOR 


Secretary of the Inte- 
rior: Douglas McKay, 
60, businessman from 
Oregon. Carpenter's 
son. Graduate, Oregon 
State. Took job as auto 
salesman, then set up 
own agency, now one 
of Oregon's biggest. 
Elected mayor of Se- 
lem, Ove., elected Gov- 
ernor of Oregon. 


DEPARTMENT OF 


Established, 1849. This Department 
is the “caretaker” of our nation’s natural 
resources. It supervises most of the 750 
million acres of federally-owned land in 
the U. S. and its possessions. It issues 
permits for Americans to cut timber, 
graze livestock, dig for minerals on 
Government lands. Its Bureau of Recla- 
mation operates a vast system of irriga- 
tion works which bring water to arid 
areas of the West. Its power projects 
(Hoover Dam, Grand Coulee Dam, and 
others) .make the Interior Department 
the biggest producer of electricity in 
the U. S. 

The Department also watches over 
the welfare of the 400,000 American 
Indians, and of the 3,000,000 people 
living in the U. S. territories and pos- 
sessions (except a few island possessions 
run by the Navy). Its Bureau of Mines 
supervises production of underground 
fuels and minerals. Its Geologic Survey 
gathers facts and publishes maps on our 
natural resources. 

Its National Park Service operates the 
national parks and monuments (such as 
Yellowstone and Yosemite). Its Fish 
and Wildlife Service oversees hunting 
and fishing on Government lands, regu- 
lates the salmon-catching and seal hunt- 
ing industries, and protects the Ameri- 
can buffalo and bald eagle. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Secretary of Agricul 
ture: Ezra Taft Benson, 
54, farm expert from 
Utah. Farmer's son. 
Graduate of Brigham 
Young U., lowa State. 
Worked as farm exten- 
sion agent, then be- 
came head of National 
Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives. High official 
in Mormon church. 


ax TYOUR 


Established, 1862. This Department 
aids U. S. farmers. Its 4,100 scientists 
and experts develop better crops, live- 
stock, and agricultural methods. Its 
“county extension agents” and “home 
demonstration agents” pass on this 
knowledge to farmers and their families 
in every part of the U. S. The Depart- 
ment also provides loans and crop insur- 
ance for farmers, and distributes pay- 
ments under the Federal program to 
support farm prices. 

It supervises the Soil Conservation 
Service, which works to prevent erosion 
ef our nation’s top-soil; the Forest 
Service, which cares for our 152 Na- 
tional Forests; and the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, which provides 
electricity and telephone service to 
homes in rural regions. The Department 
also runs a telegraph system which sup- 
plies daily news and forecasts on farm 
supplies and prices to the nation’s press, 
radio and TV services. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Secretary of Commerce: 
Sinclair Weeks, 60, 
businessman from Mas- 
sachusetts. Banker's 
son. Graduate of Har- 
vard. Served as artil- 
lery officer, World War 
I. Became bank clerk, 
director of several 
firms. State GOP lead- 
er, mayor of Newton, 
Mass., former Senator. 


United Press 


Established, 1903. This Department 
aids U. S. businessmen. It collects and 
publishes business statistics. Its Bureau 
of the Census counts the nation’s popu- 
lation. Its Patent Office issues patents 
for inventions. Its Weather Bureau oper- 
ates Uncle Sam’s weather forecasting 
service. Its Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration polices our nation’s air lanes 
and waterways. Its Bureau of Public 
Roads builds roads in cooperation with 
the states. Its Bureau of Standards sets 
the official standards for U. S. measure- 
ments, and carries on research for na- 
tional defense. 

Its Maritime Board provides subsidies 
(money payments) to builders and op- 
erators of U. S. ships to help them meet 
the competition of low-cost foreign 
shipping and to strengthen our mer- 
chant fleet. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


As we go to préss, the resignation of 
Martin P. Durkin as Secretary of Labor has 
been announced. Mr. Durkin, 59, an Illinois 
labor leader, was president of the AFL 
Plumbers and Pipefitters Union, and was 
the only Democrat in the Eisenhower Cabi- 
net. When the new Secretary of Labor is 
appointed, a portrait and biography of him 
will be published in a later issue, which 
you may clip and paste here in your “Key” 
issue. 


KEY TC 'WORLD NEWS 

Established, 1913, when it was sepa- 
rated from the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, formerly combined. 
This Department aids American work- 
ers. It helps them find jobs through the 
local public employment offices which 
it maintains in various states. Through 
its Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions, it enforces the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and other Federal laws 
maintaining minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours. 

The Department cooperates with the 
states in administering programs of un- 
employment insurance and workmen's 
compensation. It sets up “on-the-job” 
training programs for young appren- 
tices in industry, and works to prevent 
industrial accidents. Its Women’s Bu- 
reau encourages better working condi- 
tions for the nation’s wage-earning 
women. Its Bureau of Labor Statistics 
collects and publishes facts and figures 
on employment, wages, prices, and the 
cost of living. 

Each year the department recruits 
hundreds of thousands of workers (in- 
cluding many high school youths) for 
summer jobs on U. S. farms. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION AND WELFARE 


Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare: 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hob- 
by, 48, businesswoman 
from Texas. Lowyer's 
daughter. Married pub- 
lisher of Houston Posi, 
former Texas governor. 
Director of Women’s 
Army Corps (WAC) in 
World Wor Il. Second 
woman in Cabinet. 


Established, 1953, by elevation of a 
former independent agency (the Fed- 
eral Security Agency) to the status of 
Executive Department. This Depart- 
ment aids the sick, the disabled, and 
the needy in the U. S. It spends about 
$4 billion yearly—more than any other 
Department except Defense and Treas- 
ury. Its Public Health Service cooper- 
ates with the states to improve the 
health of Americans, by fighting epi- 
demics, carrying on medical research, 
and granting money to build hospitals 
and laboratories. Its Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation helps disabled Americans 
by teaching them new working skills. 

Its Food and Drug Administration 
watches over the purity of food and 
drug products, and guards against false 
labeling. Its Social Security Administra- 
tion distributes payments to Americans 
who have retired from work and to 
family dependents of deceased workers. 
Its Office of Education collects and 
publishes information on U. S. schools 
and works to provide better edneation 
for all Americans é 
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HE news from Washington, D. C., 

is loaded with odd-looking groups 
ot capital letters—-AEC, FOA, ODM, 
NLRB and many more. This “alphabet 
soup” contains the initials of many agen- 
cies in our Federal Government. 

Here’s a list of the most important 
of the “alphabet agencies.” Use it to get 
acquainted with the ABCs of the Wash- 
ington news. Don’t be lost “in the 
soup”! 


Agencies in the Executive Office 
of the President 


National Security Council (NSC) — 
Most powerful of the “alphabet agen- 
cies.” This top group meets weekly to 
help the President plan basic policies 
to protect our nation’s security, and to 
coordinate military, diplomatic, and eco- 
nomic action in world affairs. The NSC 
was created in 1947. Its members in- 
clude the President (Chairman), Vice- 
President, Secretaries of State and De- 
fense, and the Directors of the Foreign 
Operations Administration (FOA) and 
Office of Defense Mobilization (ODM). 
The President calls on other officials and 
experts to sit in on NSC sessions when 
needed. 

The Operations Coordinating Board 
(OCB), headed by Under Secretary of 
State Walter Bedell Smith, sees that 
NSC orders are carried out and directs 
psychological warfare. The Central In- 
telligence Agency (CIA), headed by Al- 
len Dulles, collects information of mili- 
tary importance from all countries and 
reports to the NSC. 

The following agencies also work 
closely with the President and the NSC: 

Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS)—Supplies 
military advice and plans to the Presi- 
dent, the NSC, and the Secretary of 
Defense. The JCS is the top planning 
body of our armed forces. It consists of 
four men—the highest officers of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force—and a 
Chairman (who is Admiral Arthur W. 
Radford). The Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs is the highest-ranking officer in 
the military services. He directs the 210- 
officer staff which prepares plans for the 
Joint Chiefs, and is the spokesman for 
JCS before the NSC. 

Office of Defense Mobilization 
(ODM)-—Supervises defense output and 
keeps plans ready for all-out mobiliza- 
tion of U. S. strength in case of sudden 
emergency. Director: Arthur S. Flem- 
ming. 

Two new agencies established by 
President Eisenhower this year are: 

Foreign Operations Administration 
(FOA)—Successor to the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency. Handles all non-military 
aid to foreign lands (about $1,500,000,- 
000 worth in fiscal 1954), including 
grants of money, shipments of goods, 
and the sending of American experts to 
help friendly nations improve produc- 


Uncle Sam’s 


Alphabet 
Agencies” 


tion and raise living standards. Director: 
Harold E. Stassen. 

(The Defense Department adminis- 
ters all military aid—about $5,100,000,- 
000 worth in fiscal 1954.) 

U. S. Information Agency (USIA)-- 
Distributes information about the U. S. 
and its foreign policies to peoples 
abroad, via the “Voice of America” 
radio broadcasts, overseas library cen- 
ters, and other information services. Di- 
rector: Theodore C. Streibert. 

The State Department official in 
charge of each U. S. diplomatic mission 
abroad oversees the activities of FOA 
and USIA within the regions for which 
he is responsible. 


Independent Agencies 


Atomic Energy Commission (AEC)— 
Manages our Government's huge indus- 
try (employing about 120,000 persons 
and costing about $8,800,000,000 so 
far) to produce atomic energy for war 
and peace. Chairman: Lewis L. Strauss. 

Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB)—Reg- 
ulates routes, fares, and safety standards 
of airlines, and cooperates in developing 
international air transportation. Chair- 
man: Oswald Ryan. 

(U. S.) Civil Service Commission— 
Examines and selects personnel for em- 
ployment by the Federal Government. 
Chairman: Philip Young. 

Export-Impert Bank of Washington 
—Grants loans to promote trade between 
the U. S. and foreign countries. Chair- 
man: Glen E. Edgerton. 

Federal Civil Defense Administration 
(FCDA)—Works in cooperation with 
states and cities to organize civilian 
population for protection against enemy 
air attack. Administrator: Val Peterson. 

’ Federal Communications Commission 
(FCC)—Licenses and supervises radio 
and TV stations; regulates rates and 
services of telephone, telegraph, cable 
and radio communications. Chairman: 
Rosel H. Hyde. ‘ 

Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service—Assists in settling disputes be- 
tween labor and management. Director: 
Whitley P. McCoy. 

Federal Power Commission (FPC)— 
Sets rates for electric power and natural 
gas transmitted among the states. Chair- 
man: Jerome K. Kuykendall. 


Federal Reserve System (FRS)—Com- 
posed of 12 Federal Reserve Banks, and 
about 7,000 private banks (which do 
80 per cent of U. S. banking). A Board 
of Governors heads the System, and 
regulates interest rates, loan policies, 
and reserve funds of member banks. 
Chairman of Board: William McC. 
Martin, Jr. 

Federal Trade Commission (FTC)— 
Promotes fair competition among busi- 
nesses by preventing illegal practices in 
interstate trade, such as unlawful price- 
fixing and misleading advertising. Chair- 
man: Edward F. Howrey. 

General Services Administration (GSA) 
—Uncle Sam’s “housekeeper,” the GSA 
keeps Government records, manages 
Government buildings, and stores Gov- 
ernment supplies. Administrafor: Ed- 
mund F. Mansure. 

Housing and Home Finance Agency 
(HHFA)—Directs Government programs 
to build housing (for military personnel, 
defense workers, disaster victims, and 
others) and to provide home-building 
loans (to veterans and others). Adminis- 
trator: Albert M. Cole. 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
(ICC) — One of the oldest “alphabet 
agencies” (created in 1887), the ICC 
regulates interstate transportation (rail- 
roads, buses, trucks, oil pipe lines, 
coastal and inland shipping). The ICC 
sets rates which carriers may charge. 
Chairman: J. Monroe Johnson. 

National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB)—Holds hearings in labor-man- 
agement disputes, conducts union elec- 
tions, and acts to prevent “unfair labor 
practices” by management or labor. 
Chairman: Guy Farmer. 

National Science Foundation (NSF)— 
Promotes progress of U. S. science 
through research, scholarships, and the 
collection and interchange of scientific 
information. Director: Alan T. Water- 
man. 

Securities and Exchange Commission 
(SEC)—Protects the public against un- 
fair practices in the sale of stocks and 
bonds. Chairman: Ralph H. Demmler. 

Selective Service System—Handles the 
‘registration and selection of men for the 
armed forces. Director: Maj. Gen. Lewis 
B. Hershey. 

Small Business Administration (SBA) 
—Provides technical advice and loans to 
small business firms, including credit 
formerly provided by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, now abol- 
ished. Director: William D. Mitchell. 

(U. S.) Tariff Commission—Investi- 
gates and reports on tariffs and foreign 
trade, as requested by the President 
and Congress. Chairman: Edgar B. 
Brossard. 

Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA)— 
Created in 1933 as a new type of Gov- 
ernment agency in the 41,000-square- 
mile Tennessee Valley, TVA builds and 
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operates flood-control and power dams, 
distributes electric power, produces 
fertilizers, and promotes navigation and 
conservation. Chairman: Gordon R. 
Clapp. , 
Veterans Administration (VA) — Ad- 
ministers hospital care, vocational train- 
ing, education and insurance programs 
for Uncle Sam’s 19,200,000 veterans, 
and operates the Federal pension system 
for veterans and their dependents. Ad- 
ministrator: Harvey V. Higley. 


Agencies Controlled by Congress 

General Accounting Office (GAO)— 
Settles financial claims against the Gov- 
ernment. 


Government Printing Office (GPO)— 


Prints documents, papers, and publica- 
tions for the Government—more than 15 
billion pieces of printed matter a year. 
The GPO operates the world’s biggest 
general printing plant. 





THE SUPREME COURT 
of the United States 


The highest court in our land— 
according to the U. S. Constitution 
—is the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The Supreme Court 
is a separate and independent 
branch of the U. S. Government. 
It is the official “interpreter” of the 
Constitution, and has power to de- 
cide disputes arising between the 
states, and from the Federal laws. 
The Supreme Court can “strike out” 
acts of Congress which the Court 
considers unauthorized by the Con- 
stitution. 

The Court consists of nine mem- 
bers—eight Associate Justices, and 
one Chief Justice. All Justices are 
appointed by the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. Each holds oftice for life, and 
may be removed only through im- 
peachment by Congress. Salary is 
$25,000 a year for each Associate 
Justice, $25,500 for the Chief Jus- 
tice. 

This month, Chief Justice Fred 
M. Vinson died. As we went to 
press, the President had not ap- 
pointed a new Chief Justice. Here 
is a list of the eight Associate Jus- 
tices now on the Court, in the order 
of seniority: 


Hugo L. Black, 67, of Alabama 
Stanley Reed, 68, of Kentucky 
Felix Frankfurter, 70, of Mass. 
William O. Douglas, 54, of Wash. 
Robert H. Jackson, 61, of N. Y. 
Harold H. Burton, 65, of Ohio 
Tom C. Clark, 54, of Texas 
Sherman Minton, 62, of Indiana 
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Power for Peace: 
The U.S. Armed Forces 


HE Armed Forces of the United 

States are dedicated to the protec- 
tion of our country against any military 
foe. 

Control of the Armed Forces, under 
the Constitution, is vested in the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. Congress has 
power to “raise and support armies,” 
“to provide and maintain a navy,” and 
“to provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia.” The President, 
however, is the “Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, and of the militia of the several 
States when called into the actual serv- 
ice of the United States.” 

The President directs the Armed 
Forces through the Department of De- 
fense, headed by a Secretary of Defense 
whom he appoints (see page K-26). 
The President also appoints the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (see page K-28) and the 
higher offices of the services, with the 
consent of the Senate. 

The Secretaries of the three services 
in the Department of Defense are as fol- 
lows: Army, Robert T. Stevens; Navy, 
Robert B. Anderson; Air Force, Harold 
E. Talbott. 


THE ARMY 


The Army has about 1,500,000 men 
in active service. Of these about half 
are volunteers and half draftees, re- 
servists, and National Guardsmen. The 
Army is organized into 20 combat divi- 
sions and 18 regimental combat teams. 
A division consists of three infantry 
regiments plus tanks, artillery, medical 
signal corps and other special services, 
and totals about 18,000 men. For spe- 
cial missions, a division may be split 
into three regimental combat teams— 
each consisting of an infantry regiment, 
with supporting tanks and artillery, The 
Army also has about 3,000 planes, 
mostly non-combat. 

Chief of Staff of the Army: Gen. Mat- 
thew B. Ridgway. 

The National Guard is the “militia” 
mentioned in the U. S. Constitution. 
It is a volunteer military force organized 
by the 48 States and the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
Trained by our regular Armed Forces, 
the National Guard stands ready to 
serve its home state or the nation in an 
emergency. It has about 400,000 men. 


THE NAVY 
The Navy has about 800,000 men in 
active service, and operates an active 


_ fleet of 1,131 ships. This fleet includes 


408 combat ships (battleships, aircraft 
carriers, cruisers, destroyers, etc.). The 
Navy also operates an air force of 
13,000 planes. 

Chief of Naval Operations: Admiral 
Robert B. Carney. 

The Marine Corps, an independent 
force famed for its fighting traditions, 
is organized as an auxiliary land-fighting 
corps of the Navy. It contains about 
245,000 men, organized in three com- 
bat divisions. The Marines also have a 
small air force. Commandant: Gen. 
Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr. 

The Coast Guard is an independent 
force operating under the U. S. Treasury 
in peacetime, but under the Navy in 
wartime. In war, the Coast Guard pro- 
tects U. S. coasts, fights submarines, 
operates troop transport ships, and 
escorts convoys. It has about 35,000 
men. Commandant: Vice-Admiral Mer- 
lin O'Neill. 


THE AIR FORCE 


The Air Force has about 970,000 
men in service. It operates about 21,000 
planes, and has 103 organized wings, 
of which 94 are combat. A wing con- 
sists of anyWiere from 18 to 100 planes, 
including both air and ground crews 
and equipment. Our current defense 
program aims to provide an Air Force 
of 114 wings by mid-1954. 

Chief of Staff of the Air Force: Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining. 


WOMEN’S MILITARY SERVICES 


About 50,000 women serve in the 
Armed Forces. They are members of the 
Women’s Army Corps (WAC); Women 
in the Navy (WAVES); Women Ma- 
rines; Women in the Air Force (WAF); 
Coast Guard Women’s Reserve (SPAR); 
and the Nurse Corps and Women’s 
Medical Specialist Corps, of the Army, 
Air Force, and Navy. 


U. S$. FORCES ABROAD 


The U. S. has a 350,000-man armed 
force on guard in Korea, as part of the 
United Nations Forces there. U. N. 
Commander in Korea and head of the 
U. S. Far Eastern Command is Gen. 
John E. Hull. 

The U. S. has six infantry divisions 
and about 1,200 warplanes on guard 
in Western Europe, as part of North 
Atlantic Treaty (NATO) forces. Top 
commander of NATO forces in Europe 
is Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther. 

Other U. S. forces are on duty in 
many parts of the world. 





WORDS IN THE NEWS 


A Short Dictionary of Terms You Need to Know 


genda—The list of items to be dis- 
cussed and acted upon at a meeting. 

aggression—An unprovoked attack by 
the forces of one country on another. 

anarchism—A political doctrine which 
favors the abolition of all forms of 
government. 

arbitration—The settlement of a dispute 
by the decision of an outside person, 
which both sides have previously 
agreed to accept. 

armistice—An agreement, or truce be- 
tween two warring sides to stop 
fighting while final peace terms are 
worked out. 

autonomy—Self-government; a nation’s 
control of its own affairs. 


alance of power—An interplay of 
forces in world affairs whereby a na- 
tion forms an alliance with the weak- 
er of two opposing nations or groups, 
to prevent the stronger power from 
obtaining complete domination. 

balance of trade—A comparison between 
a country’s exports and imports. The 
balance is considered “favorable” if 
exports exceed imports, “unfavor- 
able” if the reverse is true. 

bipartisan—Approved by two major po- 
litical parties—especially referring to 
U.S. foreign policy. 

bloc—1. A combination of states pur- 
suing the same policy, for example, 
the Soviet bloc (Russia and her neigh- 
bors). 2. A group of legislators work- 
ing to achieve a common goal, for 
example, the “farm bloc” in Congress. 

bureaucracy—A term, usually critical, 
applied to government bureaus and 
personnel, particularly to their “red 
tape” and procedure. 

by-election—A special election to fill a 
vacancy in a legislative body caused 
by a death or resignation. 


apitalism—The economic system prac- 
(toed by the United States and most 
countries of the Western world. It is 
based on private property and capi- 
tal; the production of goods for 
profit; and the free competition of 
individuals and corporations. 
center—A terms applied to middle-of- 
the-road political parties, as distin- 
guished from left and right (see left). 
charter—A constitution or body of fun- 
damental law, for example, the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. 
civil rights—Rights granted to the indi- 
vidual by the state to protect him 
against abuses by the government. 


closed shop—A plant in which only 
union members may be employed. 

coalition—A temporary alliance, between 
political parties in order to form a 
united government. 

collective bargaining—Negotiations be- 
tween an employer and a union to 
agree upon wages and working con- 
ditions. 

Cominform — Communist Information 
Bureau, an organization composed of 
representatives of Communist parties 
of several Europe@n countries to pro- 
mote Communist activities. 

communism — Economic and _ political 
system in which the means of pro- 
duction and distribution of goods are 
completely owned and operated by 
the government. Stemming from the 
doctrines of Karl Marx, it was first 
successfully established in Soviet Rus- 
sia in 1917. In practice, communism 
is marked by the dictatorship of a 
highly organized party; secret police; 
and imperialistic expansion. 

confidence, vote of—A vote of approval 
by a parliament for a premier or his 
policies. A vote of “no confidence” 
on an important issue may lead to 
the fall of a government and new 
elections. 

conservative—A person opposed to far- 
reaching political or social change, 
who desires to “conserve” the basic 
conditions and policies followed by 
a nation in the past. 

customs—A tax on goods fmported into 
a country. Also called duty. 


a condition which actually exists 
under a new government. 

de jure—Latin for in law. It describes 
a situation based on legal rights as 
distinguished from one based on fact. 

democracy—A system of government in 
which all qualified adult citizens 
determine policies, either directly 
through local meetings or by electing 
representative leaders by popular 
vote. It is marked by a high degree 
of liberty and equality; majority rule; 
respect for the rights of individuals 
and minorities; and public opinion 
formed by free discussion. 

devaluation—Reduction of the value of 
its money by a government, in rela- 
tion to the price of gold. 

displaced persons (DPs)—War refugees 
who fled from their homelands dur- 
ing or after World War II. 


D: facto—Latin for in fact. It describes 


mbargo—An order prohibiting the ex- 
port of goods to a foreign country. 
excise—Tax on manufacture, sale, or use 
of commodities or services (such as 
tobacco, theatre tickets, travel). 


ascism—A system of government in 
which industry, law and all phases 
of society are controlled by a dic- 
tator and his party. Originating in 
Italy in 1922 under Mussolini, it be- 
came allied with German Nazism un- 
der Hitler. Fascism is opposed to 
democracy as well as to communism, 
but is like the latter in many ways. 
It involves private armies, concentra- 
tion camps, suppression of civil lib- 
erties, and aggressive foreign policies. 
federation—A union of two or more 
states under a central government. 
Powers are shared between the na- 
tional government and subdivisions. 
fellow traveler—A person who supports 
Communist policies but is not a 
member of the Communist party. 
foreign exchange—The process of chang- 
ing the money of one country into 
that of another in international trade. 
free enterprise—Popular term for the 
freedom under capitalism which al- 
lows businessmen to invest money at 
their own risk, in any enterprise. 
free trade—Free exchange of goods be- 
tween countries, unhampered by reg- 
ulations or taxes. 


enocide—Mass murder of a people 
because of race or religion. Employed 
by Nazis, outlawed by U.N. General 
Assembly. 


abeas corpus, writ of—A court order 
Hi. bring a person accif%ed of crime 
before the court to find out whether 
he is being lawfully held by police. 


deology—Doctrines or political ideas 

| of a group, class, or party. 

imperialism—A policy which aims at 
enlarging the power and rule of a 
nation by acquiring territory or eco- 
nomic control outside its own borders. 

injunction—An order issued by a court 
directing a person or group to refrain 
from doing a certain act. 

Iron Curtain—Phrase coined by Win- 
ston Churchill to symbolie invisible 
barrier set up by Soviet-dominated 
countries against Western Europe. 





unta—A council (Spanish); also a small 
group of military leaders who seize 
power in a country. 


cals, socialists, and communists. The 
term originated in European fan- 
shaped legislatures in which the con- 
servatives occupy seats on the right 


pte broadly to liberals, radi- 


side of the chamber; radicals, the 


left; and others the center. 
liberal—A person who believes in the 
free, full development of the indi- 
vidual, and who favors reform and 
social progress by legal means. 
lobby—A group or person (lobbyist) 
seeking to influence legislators for 
the passage or defeat of legislation. 


ajority—More than one-half. Usually 
Y applied to the number of votes cast 
in an election or a legislature. 
mediation—A method for settling a dis- 
= ° . 
pute whereby a third party advises 
both sides and suggests terms. 
monarchy—Nation ruled by a king. 
May vary from absolute to constitu- 
tional (or limited) monarchy. 
monopoly—Exclusive control of the 
supply (and often the price) of a 
commodity by “one company or 


group. 


ational debt—Amount of money 
Never by a government, represented 
mainly by bonds which pay interest 
to people who own them. 
nationalism—Desire fot national free- 
dom and independence, based on 
unity and similarity of a people. 
nationalization—The taking over by a 
government of property or produc- 
tive enterprises from private owner- 
ship. 
negotiation—The discussion of differ- 
ences between governments or groups 
with a view to reaching an agree- 
ment. 


pen shop—A plant where any worker 
may be employed, whether or not he 
belongs to a union. 


act—An agreement between two or 
more groups or governments. 

parity—The standard used to determine 
Government price supports for agri- 
cultural products. On certain crops 
a farmer is guaranteed a “parity” 
price, giving him a fixed percentage 
of purchasing power in earlier years. 

parliamentary system—A system of gov- 
ernment where the executive branch 
is responsible to the legislative 
branch or parliament. The cabinet 
can remain in office only if it has the 
support of a majority. 

party—A group of voters organized for 
political purposes, to elect candidates 
or support legislative measures. 
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party line—The policy laid down by 
Communist leaders in Russia as in- 
structions to Communists every- 
where. 

perjury—Crime of making a false state- 
ment under oath in legal proceed- 
ings. . 

platfeorm—A statement of principles or 
policies adopted by a party as a basis 

- for its appeal to voters. 

plebiscite—A vote taken among people 
of a nation or territory to decide its 
allegiance or other important issue. 

plenary session—A full session of all 
members of a conference, as distin- 
guished from committee meetings. 

police state—A state which is governed 
not by law but by the ruthless power 
of its secret police. 

Politburo—Political Bureau of the Com- 
munist party in the Soviet Union, 
the top policy-making body in the 
system. 

premier—A prime minister or the head 
of a cabinet. 

procedural matters—Routine matters 
which deal with the conduct or agen- 
da of a meeting (especially in United 
Nations meetings; see substantive). 

proletariat—The working class, accord- 
ing to Karl Marx. 

propaganda-— Speaking, writing, or other 
publicity methods designed to influ- 
ence public opinion in favor of cer- 
tain policies or action. 

protocol—A preliminary draft of an in- 
ternational agreement; also, diplo- 
matic etiquette of official rank. 

puppet government — A government 
whose policies are dictated by an- 
other more powerful state. 

purge—The elimination of disloyahmem- 
bers of the Communist party. 


uorum—The number of members re- 
quired to be present in an assembly 
before business may be transacted. 


adical—One who advocates many ex- 
Riveme and immediate changes. 
ratification—Final approval by a head 
of state or legislature of an agree- 
ment already worked out. 
reapportionment—A new division of the 
members of a legislative body among 
the areas represented; in the House 
of Representatives, the division of 
the 435 seats among the 48 states. 
reciprocal trade agreement—An agree- 
ment between two or more nations 
providing for mutual tariff adjust- 
ments or reductions. 
regent—A person or group ruling tem- 
porarily in place of a king who is 
under age, ill, or incapacitated. 
reparations-+Money or goods paid by a 
nation defeated in war for its damage 
to the property of other nations. 
republic—A government in which the 
people elect representatives and the 
head of state. 


right—A term loosely used to designate 
conservatives (see left). 


anction—A penalty (such as using 
military force or refusing to trade) 
imposed by countries to prevent ag- 
gression by another country. 
satellite—A small nation wholly domi- 
nated by a larger power. 
signatory—A country which 
document or treaty. 
socialism—Theory or system of govern- 
ment in which the chief means of 
production and _ distribution are 
owned or controlled by the govern- 
ment. There have been many vari- 
eties of socialism, but its chief ex- 
ponent was Karl Marx, whose fol- 
lowers, split into extreme (Commu- 
nist) and moderate wings. Socialists 
have gained control of some gov- 
ernments by majority vote in Britain, 
Scandinavia, etc. . 
social security—A governmental system 
for providing funds against loss of 
income due to illness, accidents, old 
age, or unemployment. 
sovereignty—The supreme and _inde- 
pendent authority possessed by a 
national state. 
subsidy—Funds supplied by a govern- 
ment to private persons or organiza- 
tions to aid in the operation of a 
necessary service. 
substantive matters—Important and 
binding actions, as distinguished 
from procedural ones. 


signs a 


ariff—Taxes on goods imported into a 

| een 

totalitarianism—A system of govern- 
ment that rigidly controls the total 
life of its subjects, including church, 
school, home, and industry. The 
chief forms of totalitarianism are 
fascism and communism. 

trusteeship system—The system by 
which a great power or an interna- 
tional agency holds a dependent area 
in trust and not as a colony, under 
the supervision of the U.N. 


Itimatum—The last offer, warning, or 
demand made by a nation or group 
in an international dispute. If not 
met, the next step usually is war. 

underground—Illegal political groups 
which operate secretly, working 
against a government in power. 

union shop—A plant in which non- 
anion workers may be employed but 
must join the union after a certain 
time. 


eto—l1. The power granted by the 
United Nations Charter to each of 
the five permanent members of the 
Security Council to block action on 
important measures. 2. Action by a 
chief executive disapproving laws 
passed by a legislative body. 





206 Chances to Win in $4525 Royal Portable Annual Prize Contest! 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO! IT’S EASY! 


Write a letter on this subject: 


“What | expect my education and 
school activities to do for me” 





| =. 2) PLAYING THE SPORT I LIKE AND 

“<= DOING GOOD WORK IN CLASS WILL 
HELP ME DEVELOP MY MIND AND 

ABILITY TO WORK WITH OTHER PEOPLE. 


MY FAVORITE SUBJECT /S SOCIAL 
STUDIES. RIGHT NOW / AM THINKING 
OF BECOMING A TEACHER. / CAN GET 
A GOOD START BY LEARNING AS MUCH 
AS POSS/BLE ABOUT MY SCHOOL, MY 

COMMUNITY AND MY COUNTRY: 


Attention, Seniors! Be sure your letter on the subject, “What I 
expect my education and school activities to do for me’’ is not 


longer than 500 words. 


Attention, Juniors! Be sure your letter on the subject, “What I 
expect my education and school activities to do for me’”’ is not 
longer than 350 words. 

Everybody must write on one side of the paper only, in ink and 
in legible handwriting or in typewriting double-spaced. To win the 
extra awards (typewriters or cash) your letter must be signed 
by a local Royal Portable Typewriter dealer. 

HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN—Would you like to travel 
throughout the world? Would you like to become a business exec- 
utive? Would you like to go on the stage, be a doctor or nurse, a 
lawyer, an engineer? Would you like your family and community 
to be proud of you? 

You certainly would, and there is no harm in dreaming—if you do 
something about making those dreams come true. Analyze yourself. 
What subjects do you like best, and do the best in? Do you like 
people, are you content to be by yourself? Do you step out ahead 
and get things done? 

Now, put the two together. Then write us how you expect your 
education and school activities will help you achieve your life aims 
and ambitions. 











103 Chances to Win Prizes in SENIOR Division 


(10th, 11th, 12th grades) 


$200 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$100 Cash & Royai Gold Portable* 
3rd Prize .. . $ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
100 Cash Prizes $ 10 each** 


*Gold Portable l'ypewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 
Portable dealer. 
**Cash doubled ($20 each) when entry signed by Royal Portable dealer. 


103 Chances to Win Prizes in JUNIOR Division 


(6th, 7th, 8th, 9th grades) 


. $100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
. $ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
3rd Prize $ 25 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
100 Cash Prizes $ 10 each** 

*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 


Portable dealer. 
**Cash doubled ($20 each) when entry signed by Royal Portable dealer. 


ist Prize 
2nd Prize . 


lst Prize 
2nd Prize . 


IT’S EASY. Start working on your entry today. When 
finished, be sure to put yourself in line for the extra award of 
a wonderful, new Royal Portable Gold Typewriter, or double 
the cash by having a local Royal Portable dealer sign your 
entry. Mail to Royal Portable Contest, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES 


1. Write legibly in ink on one side of paper only , 
or typewrite double-spaced on one side of paper 
only, a letter or theme on topic, ““What I expect 
my education and school activities to do for me.”’ 
In Senior Division (10th, 11th, 12th grades) letter 
must not exceed 500 words in length. In Junior 
Division (6th, 7th, 8th, 9th grades) letter must 
not exceed 350 words in length. 


2. Mail not later than November 13, 1953, to 
Royal Portable Contest c/o Scholastic Magazines, 
33 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Submit 
as many entries as you wish. Be sure each entry is 
signéd with your name, home address, name of 
school, your school grade and teacher’s name. 


3. Contest open to any upper elementary and 
junior high school student (6th, 7th, 8th, 9th 
grades) and high school student (10th, 11th, 12th 
rades) of the United States, except employees of 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., its subsidi- 
aries, or of its advertising agencies and their 
families. Contest subject to all Federal and state 
regulations. 


4. Entries will be judged for originality, sin- 
conte, and aptness of thought the uben 
H. Donnelly Corporation. Fina judging by 
editorial staff of Scholastic Magazines. Judges’ 
decisions final. Prizes are listed elsewhere in this 
advertisement. Duplicate prizes awarded in case 
of ties. No entries returned. All entries, contents, 
and ideas therein become the property of Royal 


Typewriter Corapany, Inc., to be used as it sees fit. 


S. To the winners of the first prize (Senior and 
Junior Division) and of the 2nd and 3rd prizes in 
each division, there will be awarded one Royal 
Portable Gold Typewriter each, — entry 
is signed by an authorized Royal Portable Type- 
writer dealer. To the winners of the 100 cash 
prizes of $10 each (Senior and Junior Divisions) 
will be awarded an extra $10 each, provided entry 
is signed by an authorized Royal Portable Type- 
writer dealer. 


6. Prize winners’ names will be announced in 
January 13th issue of Scholastic Magazines. All 
prize winners will be notified by mail and each 
will receive his prize before December 25, 1953. 





LL my life, until I went away to 

college, and even afterward, there 
was never a time when my Uncle Mike's 
fiddle lost its place as the recognized 
treasure of the household. Most families 
have something like that; maybe it’s a 
sword or a picture or an old Toby jug. 
Whatever it is, it stands as a symbol. 
As long as it’s in its place, the home is 
secure. * 

One of my earliest memories goes 
back to the first time Uncle Mike let 
me look at his fiddle. He opened the 
worn black case and there it lay in its 
bed of rich, glowing green velvet. 

“Now you can say you've seen a 
Strad,” he told me solemnly, and made 
me look through the f-holes at the faded 
label: Antonius Stradivarius Cremonen- 
sis Facibat—Anno 17.” 

“It’s a wonderful instrument,” he 
said, and tucking it under his chin, he 
played a few bars of Garry Owen. Then 
he shut his Strad up in its case again, 
and put it back in its accustomed shrine 
on the ,top of the china closet in the 
dining room. 

Uncle Mike was not really a musician. 
He was a clerk in the Water Bureau, a 
quiet, elderly man of the sort a neigh- 
borhood like ours mentioned with re- 
spect. He played his fiddle only in the 
evenings, at the dances the Irish are 
always having, or were in those days. 

He was no genius of the violin, and 
he did not think of himself in that way. 
It was his father who had given him 
the Strad, and it was understood that 
his father had it from his father, and 
so on, back to the day when an earlier 
Michael had brought the fiddle from 
Italy to Cork. 

My mother was Uncle Mike’s sister. 
She was a wonderful woman, but al- 
ways expecting the worst to happen. 
She said she knew she looked on the 
dark side too much, but she couldn’t 
help it because my father was too 
optimistic, and “somebody had to keep 
things in balance. He was a baker, a 
very good, hard-working German-Amer- 
ican baker. But he couldn't rest until 
he had his own shop, and after he had 
his own shop, he always kept an eye 
out for a bigger place. 

That was one thing that used to 
worry my mother. She was afraid my 
father would get carried away with his 
big ideas, run into debt, and ruin his 
family. In her eyes it was not only 
shameful but terribly dangerous to owe 
anybody any money. 

His biggest venture was when he 
opened the place on Essex Avenue. The 
front was a fancy bakery and the back 
was fitted out as an ice cream parlor, 
with mirrors and marble-topped tables 
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It was just like having a 
fiddle case full of bank notes 


The Shanahan Strad 


By PAUL JONES 


and big paddle fans swung from the 
ceiling. My father was excited when he 
first told my mother about it, but little 
by little his enthusiasm faded as a cer; 
tain look came over her face. 

“I tel! you, Mary, there’s no risk 
whatever,” said my father. “It’s only a 
matter of your signature on this loan 
application.” 

“How much is the loan?” 

“Three thousand dollars. I can pay 
that back in two years without any 
trouble. The place is a gold mine, I tell 
you.” 

“But if it’s a mortgage,” she wailed, 
“they céuld turn us into the street. 
We'd be beggars, Carl.” 

We were all sitting in the dining 
room, after an early supper. I was do- 
ing my homework at one end of the 
table; my Uncle Mike was on my left, 
with the evening paper. Now my Uncle 
Mike took his glasses off and folded his 
paper. “Just a minute,” he said. “There’s 
nothing worse than a quarrel where two 
good people each have a piece of the 
truth and can’t let it go. I was thinking 
maybe I have the answer for it.” 

He got up and took down the fiddle 
from its place on top of the china closet. 
“I've read where a Stradivarius violin 
has sold for as much as five thousand 
dollars. Take if out and sell it, Carl.” 

“Oh, Michael!” my mother said. 

“I don’t like to do it, Mike,” said my 
father. 

“If you hurry,” Uncle Mike told him, 
“you'll catch old Ehret before he closes.” 
His hands trembled a little as he put 
on his glasses and unfolded the paper 
again, but his voice was _ perfectly 
steady. “I’m too old to be playing that 
thing anyhow.” . 

So my father went out, with the violin 
case under his arm, and we sat there 
waiting for him to come back. Gustav 


Ehret’s musical instrument shop was 
only three blocks away. 

I remember I had a problem to do, 
and it wouldn’t work out to an even 
answer. Uncle Mike kept on reading the 
news to himself, and my mother re- 
sumed her darning. 

Then we heard my father come in 
the front door. His step was quick and 
he was whistling, so we knew every- 
thing was all right. But when he came 
into the dining room, he still had the 
violin case and the first thing he did 
was to put it back on the china closet. 

“There,” he said, “that looks better.” 

“You didn’t sell it?” said Uncle Mike. 

“It came to me as I put my hand on 
the knob of Gus Ehret’s door,” my 
father explained. “Why should we sell 
it? Up there where it is, it’s just as if 
we had a strongbox with fifty new one- 
hundred-dollar bills. And if we have 
that, a _ three-thousand-dollar loan 
needn't worry us, eh, Mary? Not when 
we can pay it off anytime, if we have to, 
just by walking three blocks to Gus 
Ehret’s!” 

My mother was radiant. “I’m so 
pleased, Carl.” 

“A very sensible idea,” my Uncle 
Mike decided~judicially. “And I want 
you all to take notice that I’m leaving 
the violin to young Michael here in my 
will. He’s never been able to get the 
hang of playing it, but it'll buy him a 
college education. 

There was never any trouble about 
the loan, even though my father took 
five years to pay it off instead of two. 
While I went to high school I helped 
out in the afternoons, but it was taken 
for granted that I would go on to col- 
lege. 

My Uncle Mike died in his sleep the 
summer I graduated from high, and so 

(Continued on pagé 43) 
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BOY dates GIRL 
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“G'END him back to the minors! 

Maybe next year... .” How many 
times have baseball's major league 
managers made that decision? And 
how many of today’s ball stars can 
you name who didn’t make the grade 
their first time up, who were shipped 
“back to the minors” for more sea- 
soning first? Mickey Mantle, Duke 
Snider, Hank Sauer, Al Rosen, Ted 
Kluszewski.... They're all “big guns” 
now, but not one cracked the majors 
on his first try. 

If you're wondering what we're 
driving at, it’s just this: How much 
seasoning do you still need—before 
you can beconie a mature human be- 
ing? For whether you hope eventu- 
ally to be a ball player or a home- 
maker, isn’t your primary goal to be 
a well-rounded, well-liked person? 

It takes a lot of seasoning to be- 
come a mature individual. And an 
important part of that seasoning is a 
good grounding in manners. A lot of 
people underestimate the importance 
of good manners. “Humph,” they say, 
“manners are only polish. It’s the 
genuine article that counts.” But 
these people forget one thing—that, 
although manners may be polish, it’s 
what they stand for that is very real 
and that does count: consideration of 
the other fellow. People who are “in- 
considerate” never go very far. So 
let's put a shine on our manners— 
and aim for the majors! 


Q. Should a boy help his date when 
they get on a bus? And who is sup- 
posed to get off the bus first? 


A. A boy should help—not haul or 
hoist—his date aboard the bus. If he’s 
wise, he'll have the exact fare ready so 
he won’t be tussling with small change 
when his hand should be free to put 
under his lady's fair elbow. 


David Huffine in Collier’s 


“Baseball's fun when you know the finer 
points, like balls and strikes and outs.” 


Once aboard, the boy should keep his 
mind on the matter at hand rather than 
concentrate too hard on the conversa- 
tion of his date—mustn’t miss that stop! 
He’s responsible, too, for locating a seat 
for her, and for offering his seat to any 
woman or elderly person who’s standing. 

The boy gets off the bus first. Acting 
asa scout, he locates the puddles, curbs, 
other people, and traffic for the girl. 
He’s also there with outstretched hand 
to assist the girl as she steps down, and 
to catch gloves, bag, hat, books, or 
packages, should they fall! 


Q. Is a girl supposed to say “Thank 
you” to a boy for things like holding her 
coat, opening door, and other taken-for- 
granted manners? 


A. Yes, ma’am! In the manners de- 
partment, your “Thank you” is just as 
important as the boy’s courtesies to you. 
A sincere and simple “Thank you” 
doesn’t require any great effort on your 
part, and saying those two little words is 
your well-mannered way of showing the 
boy that his good manners are appre- 
ciated. 


Q. Where does a girl put her pocket- 
book, gloves, and coat when she’s eating 
in a restaurant? 


A. A girl never puts her pocketbook 
or gloves on the table. If she can’t man- 
age them on her lap, she should ask the 
waiter for a chair on which to put them. 

The waiter or the girl’s date usually 
helps her slip her coat from her shoul- 
ders and drape it over the back of her 
chair. 


Q. Should a boy always call for his 
date and see her home? 


A, No rule is a good rule unless it 
makes sense. A boy should call for a 
girl and take her home, whenever pos- 
sible. But there may be exceptions. 


You may live several miles from 
town and have no car of your own. If 
you make all the arrangements, it would 
be all right for a friend of yours with a 
car to call for your date and take her to 
a school party. You’d meet her there, of 
course. A similar arrangement could 
probably be worked out for getting the 
girl home. 

If it’s the girl who lives at an incon- 
venient distance, perhaps her family can 
help out—if she volunteers such a sug- 
gestion. Again, if a girl lives in a neigh- 
boring town, you might suggest that she 
come to your school on the bus. In that 
case, you should meet her at the bus 
stop—on time. 

Calling for a girl and taking her home 
are two gentlemanly customs that can 
be overlooked only in very unusual cir- 
cumstances. 


Q. Is it up to the girl or the boy to 
say “Thanks for a pleasant evening”? 
How should the girl ge about letting the 
boy know she had a good time? 


A. Both the boy and the girl have a 
responsibility for letting the other per- 
son know that the date was fun. Usually 
the boy thanks the girl for the evening, 
and the girl replies, “It’s been a lot of 
fun, hasn’t it?” or “I’ve had such a good 
time,” or “I’ve enjoyed everything.” 

Your appreciation will sound more 
sincere if you sprinkle it throughout the 
evening, rather than save it for a canned 
curtain speech. If you thought the movie 
was the funniest one you've seen in 
months, tell your date as you walk out 
of the movie house—not as you twist the 
key in the lock. 

Boys dislike mechanical-sounding 
thank-you’s. They are embarrassed if 
your gratitude is overwhelming. They 
are suspicious if you speak in superla- 
tives. Why not just be delighted, not 
delirious, if you had a good time on 
your date? 
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his: violin passed to me. I planned to 
go to engineering school. The family in- 
come couldn’t stretch that far, but there 
was always the fiddle case on the china 
closet to remind me that there was 
nothing to worry about. 

“Don’t they have some scheme where 
you can work your way through?” my 
father asked me one night when we 
were kneading dough. 

They did have a student assistance 
plan, I told him. 

“T think that would be best,” he said 
abruptly. “I put two hundred dollars in 
an envelope under the ties in your bu- 
reau drawer. That ought to get you 
started. Your mother thinks a great deal 
of that violin.” 

That was true. She did. But she didn’t 
worry so much any more, except about 
my going to college in another city. And 
it was really my mother who insisted 
that I oughtn’t to overtax my strength 
by studying and working at the same 
time. The violin was mine, she said, and 
Uncle Mike had meant it to pay for my 
college education. 

The day before I was to leave, while 
she and my father were busy in the 
store, I took the violin over to Ehret’s. 
The old man came out of his back room, 
blinking like an owl, and I opened the 
case and showed him what I had: “How 
much is it worth?” 

He picked up the fiddle and held it 
close to his thick glasses. “Twenty-five, 
fifty dollars. Depends on who wants it.” 

“But it’s a Stradivarius,” I said. 

“It’s got a Strad label in it,” he said 
gently. “Lots of fiddles have that. Not 
genuine. Never was genuine. This violin 
is maybe a hundred years old, but it is 
not, excuse me, a first-class violin.” He 
peered at me curiously. “I have seen 
this instrument before. Aren’t you Carl 
Engler’s boy?” 

“Yes,” I said shortly. I didn’t sell it, 
of course. I took it back home with me, 
and put it up in my room. 

At supper, my last supper before 
leaving, my mother’s eyes drifted to the 
top of the china closet and she caught 
her breath. “The violin,” she said, put- 
ting her hand to her heart. “Did you 
sell it?” 

My father looked worried, until I 
shook my head. “It’s with my suitcases 
upstairs,” I told her. “I want to keep it 
in my room at college. It'll be some- 
thing to remind me of home.” 

Mother looked pleased and gratified. 
“Besides,” I went on, “that way you 
won't have to worry about me, if any- 
thing happens and I need money. It will 
be just as if I had a fiddle case full of 
bank notes. Won't it, Pop?” 

“It will, son, it will,” my father said, 
avoiding my eye. 
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UNDER PAR‘c WONDER STAR 








“Pete was dismal!” 
vowed the crowd, 

vim-less, wit-less, 
ina cloud! 





One chum said, “Let’s be specific... 
Eat right, and you'll be terrific!” 
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Taste plus—protein for growth, 


NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT has both! Now he’s got what 


once he lacked, 
Pete’s a NEW lad, 
that’s a fact! 
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BAKED BY NABISCO NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: FREE! NEW TEACHING AID! “Make Mine Breakfast’'—a clever 6-page 
brochure, gayly illustrated, plus 3 student project sheets. Includes nutrition planning service, time 
and money 9 , sugg for family and party breakfasts. Teachers—write to National 
Biscuit Company, Niagara Falls, New York, Dept. S-953, specifying number of copies desired. 
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“THE DODGERS WILL WINV”’ 


says Cari Erskine 


ARL ERSKINE said he’d be happy 

to talk to us about the World Series. 
“Why don’t you meet me tomorrow at 
Ebbets Field? I'll come an hour earlier 
and we can sit in the clubhouse and 
discuss anything you like.” 

This was in the second week of Sep- 
tember. The Dodgers were 13 games 
ahead of the Braves and a cinch to win 
the National League pennant and meet 
the Yankees in the World Series. 

Friendly Carl was a perfect choice 
for guest expert. A modest, intelligent 
young man, he was the ace Dodger 
pitcher. At the time, he’d won 17 games 
and appeared certain of starting the 
first or second Series game at Yankee 
Stadium. 

Carl arrived five minutes late and 
was all apologies. He’s a good-looking 
chap of 26. His brown hair, cut short, 
shows a few strands of gray. (Pitching 
to fellows like Yogi Berra, Mickey 
Mantle and Stan Musial can do that, of 
course! ) 

Actually Carl is the father of two 
potential ball players. Hes married to 
the gal he knew back at Anderson 
(Ind.) High, where 10 years ago he 
was a basketnall, football, and beseball 
hero. 

Carl didn’t hedge a moment when 
asked to pick the World Series winner. 

“This year’s Dodger team is the best 
since I came to Brooklyn in 1948,” Carl 
said. “While I respect the Yankees, I 
don’t think they’re as good as they were 
a year ago when they beat us in seven 
games. We're going to win this time.” 

Well, at least Carl picked the Dodg- 
ers. Last year one of his teammates, 
Billy Loes, frankly predicted the Yan- 
kees would defeat Brooklyn. When 


Manager Charley Dressen heard of this. 
he nearly had Loes sent to the gallows 
for treason. 

There'll be no executing Erskine and, 
what’s more, Carl presented solid rea- 
sons for his choice. 

“Allie Reynolds and Vic Raschi aren’t 
as effective this year, and Ed Lopat has 
only been spot pitching. They used to 
be the Big Three, but no more. That’s 
the difference between the ’52 and 53 
Yankees.” 

Does that mean the Dodger batters 
are going to eat up Casey Stengel’s 
flingers? 

“Well, we're having a terrific year 
at the plate. If we keep it up, we're 
going to hurt the Yanks. The important 
thing with us this season is that every- 
body has come through. Campanella 
gets hot*Then when he tails off a bit, 
Hodges gets on a streak. And when Gil 
cools off, Snider or Furillo takes over. 
There’s always someone ready to bring 
in the runs. 

“Defensively I'd say we're about the 
same as last year, which was good. But 
Junior Gilliam, from whom we mainly 
expected fielding aid, has been terrific 
on offense, too. Gosh, he’s always get- 
ting on base! He’s wonderful at drawing 
walks.” 

Did Carl feel that any one Dodger 
deserved to be singled out? 

“If I must, I'd pick Gil Hodges be- 
cause he’s made the comeback of the 
year. Remember how terrible he was in 
the 52 World Series and in the first 
couple of months this season? Gil went 
out and took extra practice for hour 
upon hour until he finally broke the 
slump. The Brooklyn fans were good 
to him. They were patient and didn’t 


Wide World photo 


boo him. But it still was up to Gil him- 
self to come back, and he sure did. You 
watch him against the Yankees this 
year.” 

Although the Yankee artillery of °53 
doesn’t compare with that of the’ Geh- 
rig-Ruth or Joe DiMaggio eras, the 
Bronx Bombers still look like a Mur- 
derers’ Row to Carl. 

“T've faced them in the "49 and ’52 
World Series, plus exhibition games. 
I’m not kidding when I say almost every 
one of them is a menace. Take Phil 
Rizzuto. He’s a constant threat and gets 
on base a lot. Then there’s Billy Martin. 
He doesn’t hit the long ball or have the 
highest average, but he’s always in your 
hair. For me Gene Woodling is an espe- 
cially tough customer. He _ seldom 
strikes out against me. 

“If Mickey Mantle is physically right, 
he'll probaaly be the hardest guy to 
get out. Naturally, Yogi Berra’s no pic- 
nic. Why, you can be trying to waste a 
ball and Yogi will hit it over the fence. 

“And don’t forget Johnny Mize. | 


‘can’t. He nearly beat me in the fifth 


game of the last World Series. He had 
one two-run homer, and if it hadn’t been 
for Furillo’s spectacular 11th-inning 
catch, Mize would have had another 
homer and the Yankees might have de- 
feated me.” 

Carl straightened us out on the value 
of the pre-Series scouting reports. 

“I think people have the wrong idea 
on what the scouting reports say. For 
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GET WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL, CHARLIE ! 


EVERYONE WILL NOTICE 

THE IMPROVEMENT WHEN 

YOU SWITCH TO WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL. IT GROOMS YOUR 


ALCOHOLIC. CONTAINS LANOLIN 
SO MUCH LIKE THE NATURAL 
Oil OF HAIR AND SCALP. 
TRY A BOTTLE OR HANDY 








HAIR WITHOUT GREASINESS. NON- 
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instance, Andy High is scouting the 
Yankees for us. He won't tell us that we 
should pitch one way to one batter and 
another to the next. He doesn’t have to. 
From our previous experiences with the 
Yankees, we pitchers know what to 
throw. 

“But High will come up with bits of 
good information about Yankee tactics 
-for example, that a batter on three 
straight occasions in a special situation 
tried to bunt to first base. Or that an 
outfielder’s throwing arm isn’t too strong 
and we should try for extra bases on 
him.” 

Even at the height of serious Series 
combat, there’s an occasional light mo- 
ment but the crowd isn’t always aware 
of it. 

“Take that fifth game of last year’s 
Series, when the Yankees had scored a 
couple of runs and were threatening to 
get some more. Charley Dressen came 
walking out to the mound and I won- 
dered whether I would be sent to the 
showers. 

“Suddenly Charley said, ‘Is today 
your anniversary?’ I said it was. Then 


he said, ‘Guess your wife’s in the stands | 
and you plan to celebrate tonight, don’t | 


you?’ I told him we did. So he advised, 
‘Well, let’s get the Yankees out and get 
finished with the game so you can cele- 
brate. I had to laugh because there 
were maybe 70,000 people at Yankee 
Stadium trying to figure out what kind 
of strategy Charley was giving me!” 

Carl]’s typical World Series day starts 
off just like Mr. Jones’ next door—with 
breakfast. He’s up by 8 a.m. and eats 
well because he doesn’t have any lunch 
before the game. If the Dodgers are 
playing at Yankee Stadium, Carl and his 
neighbors in Brooklyn’s Bay Ridge— 
Preacher Roe, PeeWee Reese, Duke 
Snider, Russ Meyer, and Rube Walker 

pile into a couple of cars at 10 a.m. 
and proceed to Ebbets Field, where a 
special bus with police escort takes the 
Dodgers to the stadium. 

“We get dressed and before batting 
practice have a meeting with Dressen 
to go over the signals and other Jast- 
minute stuff. After I take my batting 
practice—this is on a day when I’m 
pitching—I'll go back to the clubhouse 
and sit around thinking about the hit- 
ters. Fifteen minutes before game time 
I'll warm up.” 

It was time to go now. Carl’s last 
word was, “I can’t predict how many 
games the series will go, but we're 
going to win.” 

As we wished him good luck and 
started toward the clubhouse door, a 
short, bushy-haired youth tugged at our 
elbow. “Do you want my pick?” he 
asked. “We'll win in six.” That was 
Charley DiGiovanna, Dodger batboy. 

Our choice? The Dodgers in seven. 

ZANDER HOLLANDER 


Lament 
I wish I were a kangaroo 
Despite his funny stances 
I'd have a place to put the junk 
My girl hands me at dances. 


On Growing Up 

When I was a boy of fourteen my 
father was so dumb I could hardly get 
along with the old man. 

When I was twenty-one I was sur- 
prised at how much the old man had 
learned in seven years! 

Allied Youth 
_ It’s Bearded, Too! 

“Next I will tell you how we shock 
the wheat.” 

“Dear me. Should I listen to this?” 
murmured the woman from the city. 
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Wrong Number 


A suburban housewife picked up her 
phone and asked for NEpperhan 0428. 

“NEpperhan is obsolete,” the opera- 
tor informed her. 

The woman took it quite calmly. 

“Oh, very well,” she said. “Give me 
OBsolete 0428.” 


N. Y. Times Magazine 


Straight Flush! 


The hunter’s bird dog came to a 
point looking straight at a stranger. 
The hunter looked all around, but 
couldn’t see a single bird. Finally he 
said to the stranger: “That’s odd. My 
dog never did that before.” 

“Perhaps I can explain,” said the 


stranger. “My name is Partridge.” 
: Home Folks 














HOW DO You RATE ON THIS ARROW Quiz ? 


C) RIGHT ([) WRONG 


It’s no date, Buster, and who’s to blame? You're wrong 
because you’re over-dressed and under-pressed. Keep 


suits and slaeks in good taste. Remember to blend them 
with shirts and ties designed to harmonize. 


DO) RIGHT () WRONG 


The lady says right . . . this lad knows good grooming. 
With this sports jacket, he wears a quiet tie and solid 
Arrow shirt. It makes a combination that rates high on 


eye and date appeal. 


ARROW 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
Shirts, Ties, Sports Shirts, 
Underwear, Handkerchiefs 








, from one pose, just send $1 
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SENIORS! 


BE THE FIRST IN YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn Sensational Commissions! 


Have plenty of spending money 
during your senior year. Print- 
craft's wide selection of beautiful 
cards will enable you to sell your 
entire class. America’s best plan 
and highest commission rate. No 
financial investment whatsoever 
required. Free cards for agents. 


Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple Street Scranton 5, Pa. 





IMustration less than 
4 actual size 


WALLET SIZE 


riendship 
Dhotos 


from your graduation portrait 


(or other photograph or snapshot) 


So lovely—yet so low in price 
—to give to friends, classmates, 
relatives, to use for college, 
passport, employment or other 
applications. 2 x 34" on 
luxurious double- weight por- 
trait paper, finest satin finish. 
Order by Madl—Money-3ack Guaractee 
For each 20 Friendship Photos 


20 


for only 


§100 


‘ d from 
with picture or negative (which 

will be returned ene. 

Minimum ord¢r $1. Your mon 

back if you're not delighted 

Friendship Photos, Box 50-A, 

Quincy 69, Mass. 





STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholasti accept stamp advertisements 
only from pe ae and trustworthy stomp dealers. 
tode.3,are advised to read, on adv 


adver’isement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you ir en to any 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance,.p se- 
lection other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approv — i 
clearly marked. If eens k Anh x, 
stomps you must pay for 

you do not wish to buy. 








being careful to write your name and 
- upper Cope corner of the envelope in whic 


de SS py fee nny Be 

in ° power ect ir 
unfair soy ~3 Sov cr ~% saalidee thes = 
has been @s a result of his response to 


pony a Fen A Scholastic ines is urged 
od eoppeal te the Gmseutive Balter, Echelawle thane: 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





UNPICKED STAMP... 
Sencottenel ap Bargain. Mix- 
D 


westing approvals. da 
Stame be. Sheet. ve 180 1907 ‘Main St., Miegare Falls, N.Y. 





The Future Farmers stamp 


A 3-cent U. S. commemorative honor- 
ing the Future Farmers of America will 
be issued on October 13. First-day sale 
will be at Kansas City, Mo. 

The Future Farmers- of America, a 
farm youth organization, is 25 years 
old this year. It trains farm youth to be- 
come fruit growers, poultrymen, cattle- 
men, dairymen. It also trains them to 
become leaders in their community and 
good citizens. 

Today about 353,000 boys belong to 
the Future Farmers. They earn money 
from their farm training by selling their 
products. They also learn how to farm 
properly and safely. Many Future 
Farmers give talks and demonstrations 
on farming. 

The new stamp, in blue, shows a 
farm scene. A young farmer holding a 
pitchfork is looking out over rolling 
fields of wheat. He is wearing a jacket 
which has a Future Farmers emblein. 

For first-day covers, send a_ self- 
addressed envelope to the Postmaster, 
Kansas City, Mo., before October 13. 
Seal or turn in the flap of tRe envelope. 
Then enclose it in an outer envelope 
along with a money order or coins for 
each first-day cover you request. You 
may send for as many as 10. 

STAMPING GROUNDS: Australia 
recently honored its teen-age farmers by 
issuing a 34 pence commemorative in 
two colors. The stamp honors Austra- 
lia’s Young Farmers’ Clubs, which were 
founded 25 years ago. Green and red- 
brown, the stamp is the first Australian 
issue in two colors. It shows a farm boy 
and girl admiring a calf. 

The U. N. has prepared a 36-page 
illustrated booklet called The Story of 
the United Nations Postage Stamps. It 
gives the history of all U. N. stamps is- 
sued from October 24, 1951, through 
1952. The booklet tells how U. N. 
stamps are printed. To obtain a copy 
send 25 cents~plus three cents return 
postage to: The United Nations, Sales 
and Circulation Section, United Na- 
tions, New York. 





Order the NOVEL 


>. Mr. Peanut 
aS Mechanical 


Pencil 


5 Pus 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
or two 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut 
Bar outside wrappers. 


The super-smart mechanical 
Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, 
is 5% inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an 
extra supply of lead 

and an eraser inside 

the pencil borrel. 





ORDEP IT TODAY 
WRITE TO: 
PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 
Deper. nt 56 
Wilkes —urre, Pa. 





Sell your school classmates the best line of 
Graduation Name Cards in th= country. Lowest 
prices ever offered. We pay best commission 
Monthly bulletins. Your cards FREE! Ager- 

cies going like wildfire! Hurry—Write Craft- 
Card Specialities, Box 235, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


50 STAMPS 10c 


FRANCE OR GERMANY 
PLUS APPROVALS 
Deer Stamps inc., 914 Balmoral, Detroit 3, Mich. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 
occupy a full page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 
E to approval service aay doe fass postage. 
STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1; 5,000, $14. 
TATHAM STAMP CO., * SPRINGFIELD $2, MASS 


WOW! sieve 19° 


Jamestown eine Ge “Sion. 510, Jom jamentows, N. Y. 


ALBUM -” 10c! 


World. Wide Lists and Approvals O roctaded. 
HARTFORD STAMPMART HARTFORD 1, CONN, 


bh dng tae A sexta ca PREF! 
ag = Triangles, Early United States 
— Animals — emoratives — British 


Colonien — High ae 

plete Collecti Big Ilivstrated 
Seine all vy approvals. Send 5¢ for —_—- 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. $8, Toronto, Canada 




















DIF. UNITED STATES 


Includes 50 yr. olds, commemo- C 
ratives, — and $5 stamp. 
Approva 

WILLETT CO., ~a 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 





She Said i! 


She: “The man I marry must be a 
man who is easily pleased.” 

He: “Don’t worry, dear. That’s the 
kind you'll get!” 


Juicy Fruit 
First Waitress: “I asked him if the 
grapefruit was juicy enough for him.” 
Second Waitress: “What did he say?” 
First Waitress: “Nothing, but I read 
the answer in his eyes.” 
The Wyandotte Pantograph 


Base-bawl Season 


Neighbor: “I heard your kid bawling 
last night.” 

Parent: “Yes, after four bawls he got 
his base warmed.” 


New Gadget 


Police officer: “Use your noodle, 
lady. Use your noodle.” 

Woman driver: “My goodness, where 
is the noodle? I've pushed and pulled 
everything else in this car!” 


Maybe He Bounces 


It was a dark and stormy night, and 

the freight train stood puffing on a sid- 
ing. 
As the brakeman signaled to the en- 
gineer, he dropped his lantern. The 
switchman on the ground caught it and 
tossed it back to the man atop the car. 
A few minutes later the engineer rushed 
up: 
“Let’s see you do that again,” he 
demanded. 

“Do what?” asked the trainman. 

“Jump from the top of that boxcar 
to the ground and back up again.” 


McCall Spirit 


Good Report 


Uncle Will: “Well, my boy, how are 
you doing at schro]?” 

Phil: “Not s» had. I'm trying hard 
to get ahead.” 

Uncle Will: “That's good. You need 
one.” 


New Deal 


The landlady bror¢ht in a plateful 
of extremely thin sli. of bread. 
“Did you cut this bread, Mrs. Smith?” 
-asked Mr. Whifflepoof. 
“Yes,” snapped the landlady. 
“O.K.,” said Mr. W., “shuffle and TW 
deal.” 
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Hey, Fellows! 


Two privates were having a fight 
in the barrack room. The 2nd looey 
rushed in and stopped the scrap cold 
with this excited remark: “Come, come! 
We can’t have fighting men in this 
army!” 


Journeyman Barber 


Ooops! 
First stranger (at a party): “Very 
dull, isn’t it?” 
Second: “Yes—very.” 
First stranger: “Let's go home.” 
Second: “Sorry, I can’t. I’m the 
hostess.” 


Friend in Need (?) 


“Say, Bob, may I borrow your pen?” 

“Sure thing.” 

“Got a piece of writing paper I can 
use?” 

“Reckon so.” 

“Going past the mailbox when you 


“Yeh.” 

“Wait a minute till I finish this let- 
ter, will you?” 

“All right.” 

“Want to lend me a stamp?” 

“Okay.” 

“Much obliged. Say, what’s your girl’s 
address?” 








What should 
I do to get 
better 
pictures? 


pictures is good flash f; 
equipment. Get your- 
self a Kalart Super. 


Oh boy! This 


Only a KALART Super Speed 





My Kalart 
Super sure pours 
the light on. 








2 PGA LT : a os 


Kalart Super 
has a built-in 
KAL-Q-LATOR that 
shows correct 
exposure for all 
flash pictures. 











Look at that |. 
wonderful 
picture 


It's ‘a swell shot! 


me a print, Jim? 

















Jim took. 


Picture-taking is twice the fun when you know the secrets 
of press photographers. The first step is to equip your 
camera with the new Kalart Super Speed Flash, so that 
you can take pictures anywhere, any time, indoors or out. 
Also, send for the new Kalart book, “Secrets of Press 
Photographers.” Written by Joe Costa, famous press 
photographer. 20 pages of pictures and tips on how to get 
spectacular sports shots — how to put story-telling impact 
in your pictures. Regular price, 25¢, FREE with coupon. 


How about selling | 





Flash gives you a built-in 
exposure KAL-Q-LATOR 


Ask these two questions before you 
buy a flash unit. 1 — Does it have a 
built-in exposure KAL-Q-LATOR? 
2 — Does it have a built-in test light? 


Only a Kalart Super gives 
you both these. essential 
features. KAL-Q-LATOR 
tells instantly how to set 
your camera for correct ex- 
posure with color or black 
and white film. Test light 
guards against flash fail- 
ures — wasted flashbulbs — 
lost pictures. 


a 


for cameras 
with built-in 


sync 








Kalart, Plainville, Conn., Dept. $S-9 
Rush free copy of “Secrets of Press 
Photographers.” 

Print your name and address, 
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Off the Press 


The Bridges at Toko-Ri, by James 
Michener. Random House, N. Y. 147 
pp., $2.50. 


This tragic story of naval action in 
Korea has enjoyed the same kind of 
publication as Hemingway’s Old Man 
and the Sea. It appeared first in Life 
(July 6, 1953) and simultaneously in 
book form. Although it too is close to 
the sea, the water here is glimpsed 
from soaring jets or the heaving deck 
of a carrier. 

Michener (of South Pacific fame), 
a former social studies teacher who has 
done much to make Asia more under- 
standable to the West, has written a 
short novel with a message. In brief, 
it is that the American public has failed 
to take the Korean War seriously. He 
speaks through Harry Brubaker, a 29- 
year-old Denver lawyer and reserve 
pilot who is recalled to active duty. 
Brubaker’s pretty wife and two young 
daughters are able to reach Japan -to 
be with him for a brief shore leave and 
then wait for his return—or death. 

Brubaker is courageous, but uncon- 
vinced about the issues of the war. 
“Why should it be me?” he feels, when 
millions are enjoying a selfish pros- 
perity at home. Like any man, he fears 
to die in the bombing of the vital 
bridges at heavily fortified Toko-Ri in 
North Korea. Yet he refuses to hold 
back when given the chance to be 
grounded by Admiral Tarrant, who 
identifies Brubaker with his son who 
died at Pearl Harbor. The Admiral’s 
kindness under a screen of toughness 
and lofty patriotism make him a likable 
figure. Lesser characters like the Texas 
farmer, Beer Barrel, who has a canny 
knack for bringing in the jets, and Mike 
Forney, a jaunty helicopter pilot who 
fights for his girl with the same reck- 
lessness with which he goes to the aid 
of a downed pilot, provide comic relief. 
They brighten a gripping, fast-moving 
war novel. 


American School Curriculum. Thirty- 
First Yearbook. Americen Association 
of School Administrators. Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 551 pp., $5. 


If you believe that the curriculum in 
your school requires no improvement, 
and that parents and community groups 
are delighted with the outcomes of in- 
struction, you will have no need to con- 
sult this comprehensive volume on cur- 
riculum problems. But the majority of 
us can learn a great deal from this 
pooling of knowledge by experts who 
have had first-hand experience at all 
levels. 


This is no brief for a particular type 
of curriculum in the schools. The au- 
thors are aware that good teaching and 
pupil growth can take place whether in 
a subject curriculum, broad fields cur- 
riculum, core curriculum, or experience 
curriculum. They are friendly to ex- 
perimentation and urge all schools to 
continuous research in these fields. 
Sources of aid to curriculum builders 
are given. 

To ward off ill-founded criticisms of 

the schools, some practical suggestions 
for a public relations program are of- 
fered. Not the least of these is simplicity 
of language in explaining new pro- 
grams to the public. 
__ In general, a strong defense of mod- 
ern education is implicit in the out- 
look of the writers. They know that 
the needs of our youth extend far be- 
yond the three R’s and note studies 
which indicate that these have been 
enhanced rather than hurt in recent 
years. They regard as hopeless efforts 
to add units to already crowded syl- 
labi and look forward to curricula 
which will prepare students for life 
by teaching them how to learn. 


Television and Radio in American Life, 
edited by Herbert L. Marx, Jr. The 
Reference Shelf, Vol. 25, No. 2. 


H. W. Wilson, N. Y. 198 pp., $1.75. | 


Now that more than 20 million 
Americans own TV sets, the function 
of TV in American life has aroused 
misgivings in educators and others. 
Gathered conveniently in this ably 
edited volume are articles and state- 
ments from various sources which can 
be used to support any of the many 
sides of questions raised about tele- 
vision and radio in our culture. There 
are sections on the televising of political 
events, evaluations of TV and radio, 
the role of advertising, and goals of 
American broadcasting. Of special in- 
terest to teachers and administrators 
will be the group of articles on “broad- 
casting as a medium of education.” 
There is a comprehensive bibliography, 
but no index. 


A Popular -Guide to Government Pub- 
lications, by W. Philip Leidy. Colum- 
bia University Press, N. Y. 296 pp.., 
$3. 


There is not much left that you can 
do with five cents, but one of the best 
Buys is the purchase of a publication 
from the Government Printing Office. 
The G.P.O., the largest publisher in the 
world, is still distributing valuable ma- 
terials for as little as five cents. To 
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check this you have only to turn to 
page 184 of this simple guide to gov- 
ernment publications and look at the 
titles under “Occupational Briefs.” 

There are some 2,500 titles, under 
100 subject headings, in this short cut 
through a bewildering maze of govern- 
ment publications. The index is espe- 
cially helpful. Included are such best 
sellers as “Care and Repair of the 
House,” “Infant Care,” and “Your Child 
From One to Six.” Under the broad 
title, “Education,” there is “Why Boys 
and Girls Drop Out of School and 
What We Can Do About It.” 

This guide should be of particular 
interest to librarians and teachers in 
search of worth-while but inexpensive 
publications to meet the varied needs 
of students. 


Our Moral and Religious Resources. A 
Guide for Discussion With Questions 
and References, compiled by Benson 
Y. Landis. National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 16. 71 pp. (paper), 25¢. 


It is the grass roots which are being 
cultivated in this latest effort of the 
N. C. C. J. to explore the direction of 
people’s thoughts about religion. The 
seven areas marked out for discussion 
are “Religious Sources of Our National 
Life,” “Confronting Communism,” “In- 
tegrity in Civic Matters,” “Family Life,” 
“The Social Teachings of Religious Insti- 
tutions,” “International Relationships,” 
and “New Resources Through Under- 
standing and Cooperation.” 

Each area is prefaced by a briet 
statement of the problem and followed 
by searching questions which cannot 
fail to stimulate group discussion. 
Group leaders are invited to complete 
a report sheet which will be used as 
a basis for a national study leading 
to a “full restatement of the basic 
values underlying the American way 
of life and their implication for the 
free world.” 


Relax and Live, by Joseph A. Kennedy. 
Prentice Hall, N. Y. 205 pp., $3.95. 


Here is an author who is trying to 
put you to sleep. The extent to which 
he succeeds will determine the success 
of the book. Mr. Kennedy, a physical 
education director, has some sensible 
things to say about relaxing. He places 
great stress on voluntary controls of the 
body. By relexing your jaw, unclench- 
ing your fists, regulating your breath- 
ing, etc., you can ready yourself for a 
nap. It is no secret to teachers that when 
they are tense, they are likely to convey 
that tension to students. For those-of us 
who have no conscious p-ogram for re- 
laxation, this book may furnish some 
practical hints. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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You Can Help Your Students 
Discover That Reading Is Fun! 





—Says Max J. Herzberg, well-known expert on young 
peoples’ reading and Chairman of the. Selection Com- 
mittee of the Teen Age Book Club. 


The experience of thousands of teachers proves that it’s easy to get stu- 
dents to read for pleasure if you have a Teen Age Book Club in your 
class. This unique service for schools gives benefits similar to those sup- 
plied to adults by the Literary Guild and the Book-of-the-Month Club— 
at a cost students can afford. Club members are offered a choice each 
month of sixteen 25¢ and 35¢ pocket-size books, widely varied so that 
each may find titles suited to his or her interest and reading level. For 
every four books purchased, members receive a dividend book free. 
The Club is organized so that students can run it themselves. All mate- 
rials for dperating a Club are supplied free. 


Max J. Herzberg, who with four-other eminent 
reading authorities selects the books offered by 
the Teen Age Book Club, is past president of 
the National Council of Teachers of English and 
author of numerous textbooks and anthologies. 
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FREE! EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO START 
AND OPERATE A TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


Free materials shown above include: 1. Manual 
on How to Start and Operaie a Club; 2. Mem- 
bership Record; 3. Order Form; 4. TAB News; © 
5. Sample Book. 
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ra MAIL FOR FREE MATERIALS- —— 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Please send, without cost or lig mp} 
information on How to Start a Teen Age 
together with « kit of materials and a sample . 
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a of the 4 pages in the Septembér-October issue of TAB News (shown 
ve in reduced size) which gives descriptions of coming books and is dis- TE e A B 

tributed to Clubs in classroom quantities. Seven other books offered in Sept.- (S IN AG E BOOK StUs 
Oct. are: Treasure Island, Pocket Thesaurus, Merriam-Webster Pocket Dic- P y 9 ; 
tionary, Hi There, High School, Star Spangled Summer, Silver, Long Wharf. 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





